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A JOURN. 4L FOR ADVERTISERS 


NTERED AS SECOND- Class MATTER AT tHE New York,N. Y., Post-oFFIcE, JUNE 29, 1893 


Vor. LXXXV New York, DECEMBER 11, 1913 


Policies ‘That 
Make Wooltex Agents 
Enthusiastic 


Washington, D. C., Retailer De- 
scribes at Length Why He Would 
Rather Act as Exclusive Agent 
than Otherwise—Little Fear of 
Losing Agency—How National 
Advertising Benefits Him 


S the average retailer growing 

more suspicious in his relations 
with the manufacturer? The 
views of Mr. Malone, an every- 
day merchant, quoted in John Al- 
len Underwood’s article in the 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK of No- 
vember 13, explained the strong 
disinclination of many storekeep- 
ers to spend their own money in 
advertising and in otherwise push- 
ing a manufactured product of 
which they have for the time be- 
ing the exclusive agency, but of 
the continuance of which exclu- 
sive privilege they feel no abso- 
lute assurance. 

Scme students of sales condi- 
tions are sure that there is a 
growing prejudice against the ex- 
clusive agency plan of merchan- 
dising. But set over against the 
judgment of these observers is 
that of others, who, operating sat- 
isfactorily on the exclusive agency 
basis, are enthusiastic regarding 
its merits and‘see in the growth 
of the system a continuous in- 
centive for manufacturers to keep 
faith with their agents, and for 
retailers to devote their best en- 
ergies to the representation en- 
trusted to them. 

In this latter class is Frank 
Jelleff, of the firm of Smoot & 
Jelleff, Incorporated, specialists in 
articles for women’s wear, doing 
business at 1216 F Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The story of how Mr. Jelleff 
was converted to the exclusive 
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agency principle may -be told in 
his own words. He told his story 
to a representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK as follows: 

“About four years ago I came 
to Washington to build up the 
business of a long-established 
house, which for some time pre- 
vious to my arrival had been in 
anything but a prosperous condi- 
tion, and which a considerable por- 
tion of the community believed 
had been practically discontinued. 
The house at that time carried 
few if any nationally advertised 
goods, and in the case of such 
lines as were carried, made no 
effort to profit by the manufac- 
turer’s publicity. 

HE INVESTIGATES ‘'WOOLTEX” 

“For six months I grappled with 
the problem of how to lift the 
store out of the rut and render 
it distinctive. I was pretty nearly 
desperate one hot summer after- 
noon when, with the afternoon 
papers before me, I went carefully 
over the advertisements of the 
various retail establishments in 
our line. Ours was as bad as the 
rest. .They all proclaimed bargains 
and listed women’s suits at $25, 
but if you had cut off the names 
of the advertisers, any one of the 
advertisements might have been 
substituted for any other. Clearly, 
our advertisement wasn’t worth 
anything like what it was costing 
us. There was nothing wrong 
with the medium, but the adver- 
tisement itself was lacking in 
punch. Something simply must be 
— to give the store individu- 
ality 

“W hile I was in this frame of 
mind a salesman from Cleveland 
came in and endeavored to inter- 
est me in a line of garments for 
women’s wear. He had pretty 
much the usual line of argument, 
and I asked him why I should go 
to Cleveland to buy when New 
York was nearer and I should 
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have quicker delivery and lower 
freight charges 
chased in New York. He came 
back at me with contentions as 
to the superior quality of goods 
produced in Cleveland, and finally, 
to clinch his argument, said, ‘And 
just look at the success everybody 
is having who handles Wooltex— 
Wooltex is another Cleveland 
product.’ 

“Clutching at a straw, I asked 
this salesman—who represented a 
competitor of Wooltex—whether 
it was really true that the agents 
for that line were meeting with 
so much success. I had heard 
more or less gossip in the trade 
and I had seen the advertisements 
in the magazines, but I knew very 
little of the proposition. To con- 
vince me he told of the success of 
this merchant and that, and par- 
ticularly of two women in Ann 
Arbor who handle Wooltex ex- 
clusively. Well, he had no sooner 
departed than I wrote a telegram 
asking for the agency and simply 
addressing it ‘Wooltex, Cleveland; 
for I did not even know the name 
of the manufacturer. I received 
a prompt reply to the effect that 
the manufacturer was already rep- 
resented in my territory. But I 
kept after them, pointing out that 
the line carried in a department 
store was not being pushed as I 
could push it in an exclusive store 
devoted to specialties for women. 
Finally, after I had made a trip 
to Cleveland, and President Black, 
of the H. Black Co, had made 
an inspection of our store in 
Washington, we gained the right 
to place over our entrance the 
sign reading ‘The Store That Sells 
Wooltex.’ In this instance, at 
least, it was not a case of the 
manufacturer soliciting the retail- 
er, but of the merchant petition- 
ing. for the agency, and I believe 
that will be true in increased de- 
gree as merchants come to appre- 
ciate the opportunities of an ex- 
clusive agency.” 

NO CONTRACT BETWEEN WOOLTEX 
AND AGENT 


“What kind of a contract have 
you, Mr. Jelleff, that makes you 
feel safe in advertising Wooltex 
inste-¢ of your own garments?” 
Wa - asked. 
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“No contract whatever. Simply 
an agreement made after careful 
investigation on the part of the 
H. Black Company that I should 
have the exclusive sale of their 
goods in my territory. At the 
outset of negotiations so cautious 
was the Wooitex firm and so care- 
fully did it investigate our estab- 
lishment and all my claims that 
I was almost ready to resent its 
attitude, but I am mighty glad 
now that it looked into matters 
so thoroughly. I believe that such 
careful preliminary investigations 
prior to the placing of agencies 
would materially improve rela- 
tions between manufacturers and 
retailers. Another dictum of the 
manufacturer that I did not ap- 
plaud at the time, but do now, 
is that no man is competent to 
assume the agency for an impor- 
tant line until he has visited the 
factory, witnessed the whole proc- 
ess of manufacture, and conferred 
at first hand -vith the moving 
spirits of the enterprise.” 

‘Have you ever thought what it 
would mean to you if the manu- 
facturer took the agency from 
you?” was the next question the 
Wooltex agent was asked. 

“T realize fully,” replied Mr. Jel- 
leff, “that such action might all 
but put me out of business, but 
I have not the slightest uneasi- 
ness. The progressive manufac- 
turer who is big enough and broad 
enough to spend a large sum in 
national advertising will never be 
so short-sighted as to change his 
representation on slight provoca- 
tion. I do not doubt that condi- 
tions will arise now and then when 
a manufacturer.will be called upon 
to make a change in a local 
agency, but I am certain that the 
far-sighted manufacturer will re- 
sist any temptation to change just 
as long as possible. Any other 
policy would be simply suicidal. 
WHY HE _ DOESN’T FEAR’ LOSING 

AGENCY 

“For example, take the condi- 
tions in this field with reference 
to Wooltex. Wooltex is one of a 
very few nationally advertised 
lines of women’s garments that are 
handled on the exclusive agency 
basis, and it is watched closely by 
all competitors. If the manufactur- 
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Home-Building, 
House Furnishings, Etc. 


(Another of the regular editorial depart- 
ments in The Butterick Trio.) 


Every woman is interested in making 
her home attractive just as she is in mak- 
ing herself attractive. Changing fashions 
play a leading part in the matter of home- 
decoration and women are constantly on 
the lookout for new ideas and practical 
suggestions. These departments supply 
this very information. 


The hundreds of letters received by 
these departments every month is striking 
proof of their close relationship with the 
readers of The Delineator, The Designer, 
and The Woman’s Magazine. 


Naturally, every product that has any- 
thing to do with the building, furnishing 
or decoration of the home receives the 
benefit of this powerful influence when 
advertised in these magazines. Get your 
copy for March in before January 5th. 


The Butterick Trio 


1,400,000 Guaranteed Average 
Monthly Net Circulation 


James A. Townsend, W. C. McMillan, 
Western Adv. Mgr Eastern Adv. Mgr., 
1st Nationa! Bank. ‘Building, Butterick Building, 


Chicago, Ill. New York. 
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ers of Wooltex were to switch 
an agency unwarrantedly any- 
where in the United States the 
fact would be known throughout 
the trade in no time. The repre- 
sentatives of competing houses 
would see to that. They would 
come here to me and call my at- 
tention.to what Wooltex had done 
to a man who devoted time and 
money to building up prestige for 
the line, and they would go to 
every man starting in business 
who proposed to carry Wooltex 
and would dwell on the horrible 
example of the effects of a man- 
ufacturer’s _fickleness— offer to 
give him facts and figures or 
supply him with the address of 
the victims to whom he ‘could 
write direct for all details. In 
the face of such a situation is a 
manufacturer likely to withdraw 
an agency under any circumstances 
short of sheer necessity? I do 
not for a moment believe it. 

“A little incident in my own 
experience may illustrate how 
loath is the manufacturer to shift 
an agency. Recently we _ sold 
Wooltex garments to a woman 
temporarily residing in Washing- 
ton, but who was soon to return 
to her home in another city. She 
asked that, inasmuch as the goods 
were guaranteed, we give her the 
name of the house that sells Wool- 
tex in her own city. Now, as it 
happens, in that city the line is 
carried not by an exclusive shop 
but by a department store, and a 
department store that is known 
as a market-place for popular- 
price goods. When the name was 
given I saw at once that Wooltex 
had fallen in the estimation of, 
that particular purchaser, and I 
took occasion to write to the man- 
ufacturers and protest that I con- 
sidered that Wooltex business 
everywhere would be injured if 
the line were carried in any stores 
not up to the standard. I re- 
ceived a reply to the effect that 
whereas the manufacturers re- 
alized my point was well taken, 
it would not be practicable to 
make a change of agency. This, 
too, in spite of the fact that the 
department store in question does 
not advertise Wooltex, as any of 
the specialty stores in that par- 





ticular city would be only too glad 
to do if they could but get the 
agency.” 

“Do you find among your 
women patrons a growing skep- 
ticism. as to the worth of any guar- 
antee?’ 


WOMEN’S VIEW OF GUARANTEE 


“To some extent, yes,” replied 
Mr. Jelleff. “Undoubtedly it is 
the most abused of words, but 
we have found a most satisfactory 
way out of the difficulty by putting 
the whole question up to the cus- 
tomer. Wooltex garments are 
guaranteed for two seasons’ wear, 
and we leave it to the customer 
what is to be considered ‘satis- 
factory wear.’ If confronted with 
what we deem an unjust claim for 
replacement, we point out to the 
customer that reasonable wear and 
tear or depreciation is to be expect- 
ed in any garment, but if, when all 
is said and done, the customer 
considers herself entitled to an- 
other suit, we r= it to her with- 
out question. am happy to say, 
however, 2° our experience is 
that the proportion of unjust de- 
mands is insignificant. I do not 
believe that it amounts to one- 
fourth of one per cent of the busi- 
ness.” 

Continuing on the same subject, 
the merchant said: “I am heartily 
in favor of a definite and explicit 
guarantee on the part of the man- 
ufacturer. It affords an excellent 
talking point, and it greatly sim- 
plifies not only relations between 
the ultimate consumer and the re- 
tailer, but between the merchant 
and the manufacturer, to whom he 
must look for support in carry- 
ing out the provisions of a guar- 
antee.” 

“In the advertising of an ex- 
clusive agency line, would you pre- 
fer to have the manufacturer con- 
fine his appropriation to the na- 
tional periodicals or spend a por- 
tion of the money in your local 
newspapers?” he was asked. 

“That,” said this Wooltex agent, 
“is a question which I took up 
with the H. Black Company the 
last time I went to Cleveland. I 
thought that if the manufacturer 
was spending something like 
$100,000 a year for advertising it 
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The People and the Paper 


Successful berry picking has two requirements: to go 
where the berries are and to stick there, to concentrate. 


Do you know any better recipe for “picking” sales? 

There are sales and plenty of them to be “picked” in 
Wisconsin. 

It’s “an-above-the-average” state in prosperity. The best 
things in which the state either leads or is among the leaders 
include some forty odd items. 

One half of the people of Wisconsin get their money 
directly out of the ground. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


reaches one out of every three of these—and is “bought 
and paid for” in ADVANCE by them. 


And the reason lies in the fact that the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist deals directly and intimately with their 
problems. 


We have three editors in Racine, four associate editors 
in the State, hundreds of contributors who “think and live” 
farming. Their whole interest centers in the problem of 
how to make Wisconsin soil pay better and better returns. 


As proof, in part, of their success we offer the fact that, 
with no better natural conditions than many other states, 
Wisconsin is way above the average in prosperity. 

A small advertising appropriation in the Wisconsin 
Agriculturist yields big returns. 

Ask for figures. 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 





ARTHUR SIMONSON FRANK W. LOVEJOY 

President Director of Advertising 
George W. Herbert, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representatives, Eastern Representatives, 
Advertising Building, 41 Park Row, 
Chicago. New York City. 








Cash Rebate—A pro rata rebate will be paid each advertiser 
if the net paid circulation falls below 60,000 copies weekly 
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might not be a bad idea to devote, 
say, half of it to local newspapers 
throughout the country. So far 
as I was concerned, it was not 
that I wanted help in carrying 
space in my home newspapers. I 
was quite content to go on spend- 
ing as much as I had in the past. 
But it occurred to me that I might 
benefit if the manufacturer bought 
space simultaneously or gave me 
an allowance which would enable 
me to take larger space. 

“However, when the whole sub- 
ject was threshed out it was evi- 
dent that there were so many 
agencies that if an appropriation 
were distributed throughout the 
country it would be spread so thin 
that it would probably do little 
good. So I am well content to 
take care of the local newspaper 
advertising and have:the manufac- 
turer confine himself to the gen- 
eral mediums. Practically all of 
my customers read the general 
magazines, and I figure that I 
profit just as certainly as though 
the expenditure went into the lo- 
cal dailies.” 


HOW FAR CAN EXCLUSIVE AGENT BE 
PROTECTED ? 


One subject upon which Mr. 
Jelleff felt rather strongly was 
the degree of protection that 
should be afforded an exclusive 
agent by the manufacturer. Talk- 
ing on this point he said: “It 
seems to me that the holder of 
an agency should be given exclu- 
sive rights not only for his own 
city, without regard to its size, 
but also for all contiguous terri- 
tory that is properly tributary. 
One of the things I like about the 
Wooltex policy is the extent to 
which a retailer is consulted with 
regard to applications for agencies 
in his territory. Some time ago 
application was made for a Wool- 
tex agency at Hyattsville, Md., but 
when I explained that this is a 
small town, suburban to the city 
in which I operate, the manufac- 
turer declined the application. 
Similarly, I was consulted with 
reference to an application from 
Hagerstown, Md., a city so far 
distant that trade could not pos- 
sibly be diverted; but I felt that 
the fact that I was consulted be- 











fore the agency was established 
there showed most distinctly the 
right spirit on the part of the 
manufacturer.” 

“Has a manufacturer of adver- 
tised goods ever tried to hold you 
up in any way after he found that 
you had featured his product so 
long that it would harm your 
business to do without it?” the 
reporter asked. 

“Never once. I cannot believe 
that many manufacturers will seek 
to compel a retailer to buy more 
goods than he can sell. Such 
action would simply mean, in the 
first place, that the manufacturer 
would be in danger of not getting 
his money, and the practice, if per- 
sisted in, must inevitably drive the 
retailer out of business, necessi- 
tating a change in the manufac- 
turer’s agency. And, as I have 
pointed out, I am confident that 
no far-sighted manufacturer will 
risk a change of agency for a 
slight or temporary gain. 


FIXED PRICES WORK FOR MORE COR- 
DIAL RELATIONS WITH DEALERS 


“I am an optimist on this whole 
subject of the relations of manu- 
facturer and merchant. There has 
been a marked improvement in the 
relations between merchant and 
customer over the conditions in 
the old days when fixed prices 
were unknown, and I think. there 
has been a corresponding improve- 
ment in the relations between the 
manufacturer and the retailer. 
Latter-day ethics are well illus- 
trated by an incident that recently 
occurred in our glove department. 
During my absence the head of 
that stock placed an order for 
some $700 worth of gloves, which 
I felt we did not need at the time. 
I told her that it was merely an 
error in judgment, and that we 
would make the best of it. Some 
days later I was surprised to re- 
ceive a call from the salesman 
who made the sale. He had been 
in the store and the manager of 
the ‘glove department had men- 
tioned my failure to endorse the 
judgment of the purchase. The 
manufacturer’s representative ex- 
plained to me that, whereas the 
gloves had been made up specially 
to our order, he would dislike to 
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Help Supply the Needs 
of “Needlecraft’s” 750,000 
Sturdy Growing Families 


When you advertise 
in “Needlecraft,” you ap- 
peal to the people of the 
great, middle, thinking 
class—the people in the 
small towns and villages 
who work with brain and 
brawn and who of neces- 
sity consume immense 
quantities of food, cloth- 
ing and hundreds of other 
household commodities. 


Your advertising to these 
people through “Needlecraft” 
will open up an immense 
outlet for your merchandise. 
It will give you an oppor- 
tunity to supply the com- 
bined needs of every person 
in 750,000 families, because 
it will be read by the house- 
wives in that many homes 


who do fully. 90% of the buy- 
ing for every member of the 
household. 


Taking them. family for 
family, “Needlecraft” readers rep- 
resent the best class of customers 
you can have. They dress as 
well as nine-tenths of their city 
cousins and live far better. They 
are thrifty and prosperous—they 
have the ready cash with which 
to buy. 


You cannot possibly reach 750,- 
000 families who are better pros- 


pects for your merchandise, nor 
can you find a medium that will 
reach them so effectively and so 
economically and interest them so 
thoroughly and appeal to them so 
strongly as will “Needlecraft” 
with its coast to coast circulation 
at $3.00 per line. 


Send today for “The Reason for 
‘Needlecraft’”’ and learn more facts 
about the homes in which this maga- 
zine influences the buying, sets the 
fashions and provides the latest 
hints as to fancy work and house- 
hold decoration. 


NEEDLECRAF 


30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Flatiron Building, New York 
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have us keep them if we did not 
need them. He could not well 
send them back to the factory, 
but he said that he would have 
no difficulty whatever in placing 
the goods elsewhere, and suggested 
that I have the entire stock boxed 
awaiting his order. Now, you 
know, that if that order had been 
given under the conditions which 
existed some years back we would 
have been obliged to accept those 
gloves whether or no.” 


REGARDS EXCLUSIVE AGENCY AS 
TANGIBLE ASSET 
“Do you handle advertised 


goods aside from Wooltex?” 

“Yes, in various lines, especially 
where it is possible to secure an 
exclusive agency. I consider an 
exclusive agency a thoroughly tan- 
gible asset for a merchant, and I 
find that our salesgirls take vastly 
more interest in handling an ex- 
clusive advertised line than they 
do a non-advertised product. My 
only regret is that we cannot op- 
erate all the departments of our 
store on the exclusive agency ba- 
sis, and I would be even better 
pleased if it were possible com- 
pletely to stock each department 
with the products of a single man- 
ufacturer. As matters stand to- 
day, even in our suit department, 
we find it necessary to carry some 
goods, other than Wooltex simply 
because the manufacturers of 
Wooltex have not at present a 
line sufficiently varied to meet all 
our requirements. However, I 
will welcome the time, which is 
coming, when it will be possible 
to concentrate absolutely on that 
one line.” 

“Have you encountered any ob- 
jection from manufacturers, who 
have granted exclusive agency 
rights, to your action in handling 
other lines?” Mr. Jelleff was 
asked. 

“None whatever with respect to 
non-competing lines. In the case 
of competing lines—take, for ex- 
ample, the field in which Wooltex 
supplies all our leaders—the only 
objection has taken the form of 
disapproval of the stocking, in 
conjunction with a standard ad- 
vertised line, of other goods of 
inferior quality. I think that under 
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such circumstances the manufac- 
turer is justified in his position, 
At one time I yielded to the urg- 
ing of our sales force and put in 
a line of cheaper suits, but I be- 
lieve that this is a mistake when 
the prestige of your establishment 
is based on the known quality of 
a widely advertised and fully guar- 
anteed product.” 

Finally Mr. Jelleff laid emphasis, 
as a factor in the situation, on 
the ease of selling nationally ad- 
vertised goods. Said he: “There 
is scarcely a day in the year that 
some traveling salesman does not 
come in here and tell me that 
Wooltex is spending anywhere 
from $50,000 to $200,000 a year 
for advertising, and ask signifi- 
cantly if I don’t know who is 
paying for that in the end. There 
is no claim that the ultimate con- 
sumer pays more for advertised 
goods, but that the retailer is 
charged a higher price wholesale 
than for other similar goods which 
would bring the same price at 
retail. Indeed, it is the first duty 
of every merchant who handles 
nationally advertised goods to 
learn to resist that line of argu- 
ment. 

“T do not think that we pay 
more for Wooltex garments than 
for garments of equal quality that 
are not advertised. Owing to its 
advertising, the H. Black Com- 
pany has built up one of the lar- 
gest businesses in women’s coats 
and suits in the country, and the 
economies of increased production 
and ease in selling its product to 
the retailer take care of the cost 
of the advertising to a large ex- 
tent. The ease with which we sell 
Wooltex garments is simply an- 
other asset of the exclusive Wool- 
tex agency.” 


Meister Goes from Bradt to 
Van Cleve 


A. J. Meister has withdrawn from the 
Levin & Bradt Advertising Agency, of 
New York, and is now associated with 
the George B. Van Cleve Co., of New 
York. The mail-order accounts of 
Simpson-Crawford Co., of New York, 
and Siegel-Cooper Co., of Chicago, 


which Mr. Meister has been handling, 
have been transferred to the Van 
Cleve Co. 
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Cutting the Gordian Knot was 
not a particularly original thing to do. 
It was simply the common-sense . way 
of solving a difficulty. 

The things we do for our clients are 
often supposed to be highly original. 

Nothing could be further from the 
fact. We don’t bother with the thou- 
sand ways a thing cannot be done, 
nor with the dozen ways to do it 
cleverly; but we find the one simple, 
natural, and economical way. 

As our clients, the Yellow Taxicab 
people, would say “That’s our kind 


of service.” 
Let us send you our two-minute literature. 


John O Powers Company 


Advertising Agents 
11 West 25th Street, New York 
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What Is a Good Defini- 
tion of Advertising? 


Charles L. Benjamin Writes to the 
Century Company for an Expres- 
sion Which Will Be Broad 
Enough — President Musher, of 
Pompeian Oil Co., in Search of 
a Definition to Satisfy Bankers 


Tue Century Co. 
New York, Nov. 24, 
Editor of ‘Printers’ INK: 

Mr. Charles L. Benjamin, an_ expert 
on the subject, seeking for a definit.on 
of the word advertising which will be 
broad enough to cover the old ideas 
conveyed by the term, and to incorpo- 
rate also the wider significations which 
arise immediate'y in the mind of the 
advertising men of to-day, has wr:tten 
to the Century, asking us as practical 
advertisers, and also as publishers of 
the Century Dictionary, Cyclopedia and 
Atlas, for an opinion of a definition 
suggested. It runs thus: “Advertising 
is the act of disseminating information 
for the purpose of influencing the will 
of a specified class of persons.” 

We have consulted with the editorial 
department of the dictionary, which sug- 
gests that the mere announcement of a 
lost dog or pocketbook, although adver 
tising, can hardly be said to be “dis- 
seminatmg information for the purpose 
of influenci ing the will of a specific class 
of persons,” at least without some 
wienching of the implied meaning, and 
that the definition given is not definite 
enough, inasmuch as it would do just as 
well for a number of other words and 
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phrases, such as oratory or editorial 
writing. In other words, the definiticn 
suggested is thought to be too narrow 


the ideas a proper defini- 
tion should include, and also is im- 

ressionistic and suggestive (such as 

ordsworth’s characterization of poetry 
as “the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge”) rather than exact. The 
Century Dictionary definit‘on of ad- 
vertising is as follows: “The art or 
practice of bringing anything, as one’s 
wants or one’s business, into public 
notice, as by paid announcements in 
periodicals, or by handbills, placards, 
etc.” 

Perhaps some of your readers would 
like to suggest definitions that seem 
better to suit the purpose than the defi 
nition offered by our correspondent. As 
we are constantly engaged in perfecting 
the dictionary, we would be greatly in 
terested if advertising men, through 
your authoritative columns. could come 
to some agreement as to just what, in 
their opinion, this term, which they use 
every day, actually means in its broader 
as well as its narrower conceptions. 
Tue Century Co. 

R. G. 


to cover all 


In Printers’ INK’s opinion, the 
same fault noted by The Cen- 
tury Company in Mr. Benjamin’s 
“too narrow to 


definition, i. e., 
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cover all the ideas a proper defi- 
nition should include,” might well 
be applied to the various defin- 
tions as they now stand in several 
dictionaries. 

For example, Webster’s under 
the verb “advertise,” says, “To 
give public notice of; to announce 
publicly, especially by a printed 
notice; as, to advertise goods for 
sale, a lost article, the sailing day 
of a vessel, a political meeting,” 

Under the noun “advertisement” 
the same dictionary has this to say, 

“A public notice, especially a paid 
notice in some public print; any- 
thing that advertises, as a news- 
paper containing many advertise- 
ments.” 

The Standard Dictionary, it 
seems to .PRINTERS’ INK, comes 
nearer the mark when’ it says un- 
der “advertise,” “To make known 
by a public notice especially in 
print; publish abroad; commend 
to the public, as to advertise an 
actor.” 

Even closer does the Standard 
approach the requirements from 
an advertising man’s point of view 
when it says, following the noun 
“advertisement,” “A public notice, 
statement or announcement, usual- 
ly printed, as in a newspaper, cir- 
cular, card, poster, or handbill, 
giving information, stating a want, 
fact, intention, coming event, etc. 
—spec. a paid announcement in a 
newspaper or other public print: 
as ten columns of advertisements.” 

Perhaps one of the big’ faults 
with these definitions is that such 
frivolous examples are included in 
them. Either the dictionaries 
should make an attempt at listing 
all recognized mediums or else 
state the important ones. In none 
of the definitions quoted are mag- 
azines, street-car cards or painted 
displays mentioned. Such an ex- 
ample as “to advertise an actor,” 
which is cited above, certainly 
smacks of the press agent and, of 
course, might lead the seeker for 
a true idea as to “advertising” to 
draw a very wrong impression of 
the advertising business as a 
whole. 

It may be surmised at this point 
that Printers’ INK is calling at- 
tention to shortcomings on the 
part of its friends, the dictionary 
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makers, and not offering a better 
definition as a substitute. Frank- 
ly, PRINTERS’ INK would hasten to 
introduce the better definition if it 
had one concealed anywhere about 
its person. But it hasn't! 

However, there seems to be a 
real demand for something better 
in the way of a definition for ad- 
vertising than anything now in use 
and perhaps before many more 
editions of dictionaries appear 
such a definition will be found 
and included in them. 

That advertising men are search- 
ing all the time for this better 
definition is shown by the attempts 
continually being made by adver- 
tisers to hit on the right combina- 
tion of words. Mr. Benjamin, an 
editor of Printers’ INK many 
years ago, is still searching, as can 
be seen by his letter to The Cen- 
tury Company. 

Another recent searcher for the 
correct answer to “What Is Ad- 
vertising?” is Nathan Musher, 
president of the Pompeian Oil 
Company, of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Musher wants a genuine defi- 
nition of advertising, and will pay 
good money for it.. What he 
wants is a definition which is 
“holeproof” and will satisfy bank 
officials when his concern wants to 
borrow money. 

Recently the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore was entertained at 
luncheon by the Pompeian Com- 
pany at its new Baltimore plant, 
and Mr. Musher went over from 
Washington for the occasion. In 
greeting the club members he said: 

“When I go to the bank to bor- 
row money and submit my state- 
ment to the bank officials, there is 
always a question: how much of 
the money we spend in advertis- 
ing should represent good will? 
Some bank officials are perfectly 
willing to loan a fair percentage 
of what we have spent, while oth- 
ers will loan nothing. What they 
say to me is ‘What is advertising ? 
What is its tangible value? How 
much of it can be used to buy 
shoes for the children?’ Now, it 
seems to me that among such 
bright men as there are here to- 
day a ready answer can be found, 
and I am willing to offer a prize 
for the best definition. The judges 
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in the contest may be selected by 
your board of directors. I am 
sure that this is a matter on which 
all of you are willing to put your 
thought and that a good definition 
would be of inestimable value to 
every manufacturer.” 

Mr. Musher further said that he 
knew what advertising is to the 
extent of $1,250,000, and that he 
had found it an excellent com- 
modity to invest in, especially 
when backed by the goods.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK, 





Kansas City to Be Loose-Wiles 
Advertising Headquarters 


Effective January 1, the advertising 
department of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. will be concentrated in Kansas City 
instead of at Boston, under the man- 
agement of G. /, Hopkins, general 
sales and advertising manager. ither- 
to the staff has been scattered through 
the company’s various branches. Mr. 
Hopkins will for the present continue 
his residence in the East, and _ will 
spend much of his time traveling from 
territory to territory, as in the past. 
There is no present plan of changing 
the agency which jis handling Loose- 
Wiles advertising, The Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co. is preparing to doub!e-deck its 
electric sign on Grand avenue, Kansas 
Cty. in anticipation of the completion 
of the new Union depot near that thor- 
oughfare. 





Stroud and Bayer to Form 


Agency 

H. K. Strovd, now with Frank_Sea- 
man, Inc.. will !eave that agency Janu- 
ary 1._ Mr. Stroud in company_ with 
C. H. Bayer will form the Strout-Bayer 
Agency, of New York. Mr. Bayer was 
at one time advertising manager of 
Saks & Co., and later was a partner in 
the Gude-Bayer Agency, of New York. 





Daniels with American Litho- 
graphic Company 

Harry Clinton Daniels, for the past 
three years associated with The Novelty 
News as New York City representative, 
has severed his connection with that 
paper and joined the American Litho- 
graphic Company. The change took 
place December 1. 





Gundlach Gets Greenhut-Siegel 
Cooper Account 


The mail-order advertising of the 
Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper Company, New 
York, which has been placed through 
the Frank Presbrey Co., is now being 
handled by the Gundlach Advertising 
Agency, New York and. Chicago. 
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2,231,000 “Theys.” 


When many advertisers forget that “I is I” 
and think of the importance of the ‘““Theys,” 
the selling of advertising space will be a 
more simple operation than it now is. 


“T don’t read your publication” or “My 
family does not read it,” is to many really 
sane advertisers perfectly. obvious proof 
that few others worth while do read it. 


They disregard the significance of the 
2,231,000 “Theys,” and magnify the im- 
portance of the few “I’s.” 


Yes, it is the “Theys” that keep commerce 
alive; the “Theys” that make a trade-mark 
count for little or for much; the “Theys” 
that create the present and insure the 
future. 


The “Theys,” in more than 6000 cities and 
towns in the United States, make it neces- 
sary and render it possible for the Ameri- 
can Sunday (Monthly) Magazine to exist. 


2,231,000 “Theys” prove us an interesting 
and necessary publication to advertisers, 
because of the tremendous unit of readers 
they represent. 


2,231,000 “Theys” keep us continually alert, 
that our publication shall not be less in- 














2,231,000 ““Theys” who by their continued 
interest in our publication permit us to go 
to the advertiser with a truthful story of 
attention value—one hundred per cent fine. 
Last year a few national advertisers spent 
nearly $500,000 to interest this great unit of 
‘“Theys” in their merchandise. Most of 
them are with us this year with increased 
appropriations. 


Of course it paid. 


Forms for February close December 26—- 
circulation for this issue exceeds 2,231,000. 
Rate $6.00 per line. 


American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 


New York City 


teresting than that of any one of our 
contemporaries. 


2,231,000 “Theys” who demand the best in 
fiction, the best in art, the best in typog- 
raphy, and who make it essential that we 
spend $1,000 for a Fisher cover, when if 
the “Theys” were not our art editors we 
might be tempted to buy some other fellow’s 


at $50 or $100. 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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crowinc, GROWING, GROWING 


On a guaranteed circula- 
tion of 300,000 plus we 
have been giving an actual 
circulation of well over 


360,000. 


The subscription list has 
been growing amazingly 
this fall. Beginning with 
our next May number we 
shall guarantee 375,000 
plus. . 


As usual, we shall deliver a 
goodly excess circulation. 
Our present rate of $2 a line 
flat will go to $2.50 flat with 
the May number.* 


Circulation details 
sent on application 


Good Housekeeping 
aga zine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


*To advertisers who shali have used three 
quarter-pages or more from last May to 
next April the $2 rate will be continued 
through next August. 






























































How Burley Tobacco Growers Are 
Selling Their Own Brand 


The Story of ««City Club’’ 


An authorized interview with the Burley Tobacco Company, Inc. 


By G. D. 


THE story of the Burley To- 
bacco Company, Inc., of 
Louisville, Ky., and of its brand, 
City Club, is the story of how 
20,000 growers of tobacco got to- 
gether and, because of unsatisfac- 
tory conditions governing the sale 
of the leaf to manufacturers, in- 
corporated their own sales organ- 
ization. In other words, the grow- 
ers became their own salesmen to 
the country at large. They are 
spending $50,000 this year in na- 
tional publicity and the results 
seem to be in 

every way satis- 


Crain, Jr. 


ling the supply of Burley and put- 
ting themselves in a position to 
dicker with the purchasers of the 
crop on even terms. This result- 
ed in the price of leaf tobacco be- 
ing considerably advanced—it was 
said that it had sometimes been 
sold for less.than the cost of pro- 
duction—and improved condition 
materially. 

Delays ensued in selling the 
pooled crop, however, and the 
farmers suffered. Tobacco is the 
big “money crop” in Kentucky, 





factory. 

The example 
this company is 
setting to other 
classes of farm- 
ers may have 
large conse- 
quences; and 
not necessarily 
in the far distant 
future, either. 


HOW ORGANIZA- 
TION CAME TO BE 


Clarence Le- 
bus, president of 
the company. 


10-ceat tin—City Club, 


Who is regarded | iors in, sins stent tat tno 


‘White Burley, a wonderful quality resulting f 
osits, 


as responsible for 
its formation, « 
was a wealthy to- re 
bacco-raiser, de- 
voting himself 
chiefly to agri- 
cultural pursuits, 
until the pooling 
idea hit Ken- 
tucky eight or 
ten years ago. 
Then he went to *iaesnitjca snore sow 
work assisting in 
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The King 
from The Premier Burley Soil 


In a certain section of Kentucky thefé’s 9 Tamous sod cilled 
“Blue Grass.”. On it is raised the finest tobacco ever sold 


This is The Premier Soil for Burley. No other grows a Burley 
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and tying it up for a year or two 
in pool, awaiting the outcome of 
negotiations with the principal 
buyers, worked more than a slight 
hardship on the growers. Conse- 
quently an idea which had been 
germinating in the mind of Mr. 
Lebus for several years finally 
grew to such proportions that it 
became an actual plan, and then a 
tangible reality: it was for the 
farmers to manufacture their own 
tobacco and appeal for business 
to the ultimate, rather than the 
manufacturing, consumer. 

This is the plan which has been 
carried out. The Burley Tobacco 
Society, the pooling organization, 
has been succeeded for operating 
purposes by the Burley Tobacco 
Company, operating numerous 
warehouses and a large factory; 
and the thousands of farmers who 
formerly put their crops in the 
pool are now stockholders of the 
tobacco manufacturing company, 
which is a $2,000,000 corporation, 
with Mr. Lebus as its president. 
The success of its operations is 
indicated by the fact that it con- 
trols over a dozen loose-leaf sales 
warehouses where the tobacco is 
received and disposed of, in addi- 
tion to the big factory in Louis- 
ville, where City Club, its leading 
brand, and other products are 
turned out. 

It should not be assumed from 
the foregoing that the Burley To- 
bacco Company controls all of the 
tobacco produced in the Burley 
district; as a matter of fact, many 
farmers who grow Burley are not 
stockholders of the company, and 
do not necessarily sell their crop 
through its warehouses, since oth- 
ers are available; but, on the other 
hand, since between 25,000 and 
30,000 of the leading growers are 
Burley Tobacco Company stock- 
holders, they naturally give that 
company first chance at their to- 
bacco, both as to purchasing it and 
as to handling it in the ware- 
houses. 

Thus the foundation of the com- 
pany’s advertising and selling ar- 
gument—that the company con- 
trols its source of supply and is 
in a position to select its material 
more carefully than other manu- 
facturers, who must go into the 
open market and buy—is_ well 


founded; and it has given a really 
unique slant to the entire cam- 
paign. 

BRAND ONLY ONE YEAR OLD 


City Club was put om the market 
just a year ago, and it is said by 
authorities in the trade that its po- 
sition now is better than that of 
any other smoking tobacco twelve 
months after its introduction, 
Though the advertising campaign 
was planned and made known to 
the trade as soon as the work of 
distribution was launched, the 
copy did not go to the consumer 
publications until six months ago. 
Since that time, however, indica- 
ting the effectiveness of the ap- 
peal whieh has been made, the 
sales of City Club have increased 
more than 100 per cent, according 
to S. M. Mickey, sales manager. 
Mr. Mickey, by the way, was for 
years division sales manager for 
a branch of the American Tobacco 
Company, and is familiar with the 
trade situation all over the coun- 
try. He has consequently been 
able to direct the sales work much 
more effectively than if he had 
been a tyro at the business. 

During the first few months of 
the campaign the trade papers 
were used freely, these including 
the United States Tobacco Jour- 
nal, Tobacco Leaf, Tobacco World. 
the Western Tobacco Journal and 
the Tobacconist, the latter a coast 
paper. The selling campaign 
started simultaneously in many 
parts of the country, and assisted 
by the trade papers, which pro- 
duced inquiries from dealers in 
many sections where the com- 
pany’s salesmen had not yet been, 
excellent distribution was secured. 

Then, after stocks were in the 


‘hands of jobbers and dealers all 


over the 
campaign 
pages in 


country, the consumer 
was launched with full 
The Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's Weekly. Full 
and half pages have been used 
since, ‘the general campaign thus 
far having been confined to the 
publications named, though it is 
expected that the list will be con- 
siderably expanded about the first 
of the year. 

An interesting feature of the 
campaign in its early stages was 
the fact that the company made 
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use, from the standpoint of con- 
sumers, of the farmers who were 
stockholders in the company. In 
other words, ads were addressed 
to them through the county news- 
papers all over the State, as well 
as the Louisville dailies, asking 
them to use Burley Tobacco Com- 
pany brands, and to urge the deal- 
ers in their territory to stock up 
with them. Inasmuch as over 20,- 
000 men held stock in the com- 
pany and were interested in its 
success, their influence with the 
trade was consequently exerted to 
the full extent, and @ertainly had 
an immediate effect. 


THERE WERE INSURGENTS, OF COURSE 


During the course of the cam- 
paign a number of “insurgents” in 
the company, which, on account of 
its unusually large size and the 
wide distribution of the stock, 
could hardly expect to proceed 
without a few internal dissensions, 
brought suit for a receivership on 
the ground that the assets of the 
company were not being properly 
administered. One of the charges 
was that the company was wasting 
the money of its stockholders in 
an advertising campaign, this be- 
ing a leading item in the list of 
charges which had been brought. 

The testimony developed by the 
plaintiffs did indeed show that 
large sums of money were being 
spent in advertising, but it also 
demonstrated the fact that by 
means of the advertising and sell- 
ing campaign the company had 
built up a large demand for its 
vroducts, so that its factory was 
being kept busy supplying the call. 
The judge who listened to the case 
dismissed the suit, pointing out, 
among other things, that the 
plaintiffs had taken no account of 
the value which had attached to 
City Club and other new brands 
introduced by the company, which 
had become important assets as a 
result of the advertising. 

That the stockholders as a 
whole approve of the advertising 
efforts of the company was indi- 
cated at the recent election, which 
resulted in the present administra- 
tion being retained. Mr. Lebus 
was re-elected president, the other 
officers being A. L. Ferguson, vice- 
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president; James Rankin, secre- 
tary and treasurer for the ware- 
house branch of the company, and 
H. A. Vedder, secretary and treas- 
urer for the factory end of the 
business. 


A SAMPLING PLAN 


A feature of the copy, in addi- 
tion to the development of the 
basic idea as to the control of 
production of the leaf and the se- 
lection of the material best suited 
for the production of City Club, 
has been the use of coupons en- 
abling consumers to get two 10- 
cent cans as samples for 16 cents. 

“We have received several thou- 
sand coupons,” said Mr. Mickey, 
“and they have enabled us to add 
numerous dealers whose names 
have been furnished by consum- 
ers. It is also worth noting that 
while the 16 cents sent in by each 
consumer does not, as a matter of 
fact, suffice to pay the cost of 
packing and postage, we do not 
claim that we are giving the to- 
bacco free, though in effect we 
are doing so.” 

Prominent in each ad of the 
Burley company is a picture of 
a well-formed leaf of Burley to- 
bacco, which has been styled “the 
king leaf.” The company, as one 
of its officials pointed out, might 
have referred to the use of No. 1 
tobacco, or given the exact trade 
description of the grade used; but 
the adoption of the more suggest- 
ive, and, from the standpoint of 
the consumer, the more impressive 
term, has given much greater ef- 
fectiveness to the ads. 


THE “WHY” OF THE COPY 


On account of the fact that the 
growth of the tobacco itself has 
been the leading feature of the ad- 
vertisements, special care was ta- 
ken in photographing fields where 
the leaf was growing. Hundreds 
of exposures were made, and the 
pictures which have been used are 
splendid examples of painstaking 
photography, telling the story ef- 
fectively and reminding the read- 
er that it is based on facts. A 
mere drawing, no matter how 
carefully and accurately it pre- 
sented the tobacco “patch” where 
the king leaf grew, would not 
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have answered the purpose, in the 
opinion of those connected with 
the company. : 

Much interest has been added to 
the series, of course, by reason of 
the fact that the methods used in 
cultivating and handling tobacco 
are not generally understood out- 
side of the States in which the 
weed is produced. This, together 
with the general layout of the 
page and the use of half-tones for 
illustrations, has given many of 
the ads the appearance of maga- 
zine features. The _ illustration 
used in a recent issue of a na- 
tional weekly, showing the loose- 
leaf warehouse of the company at 
Lexington, Ky., the largest of its 
kind in the world, presented a 
method of handling tobacco which 
has revolutionized the warehouse 
business. It was novel enough to 
attract attention simply for this 
reason alone. 


THE UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


A marked feature of the adver- 
tising has been the stress placed 
on the company’s guarantee, which 
is said to be the strongest ever 
used by a manufacturing concern 
in this field. Instead of guaran- 
teeing merely “satisfaction or your 
money back,” the makers of City 
Club have placed a guarantee in 
each package, stating “Dealers are 
authorized to refund money to 
any smoker not satisfied that City 
Club is better for pipe and cigar- 
ette.” “The only guaranteed ‘bet- 
ter’ tobacco” is the way the point 
_ is referred to in the copy. 

C. D. Harris, advertising man- 
ager of the company, in discussing 
the copy with me said: 

“Of course, we were fortunate 
in having so excellent a selling 
argument as that we control the 
production of the leaf on which 
to base our campaign. One other 
thing that may be of interest to 
readers of Printers’ INK is that 
we have stuck to staple, well-tried 
methods. We have aimed to se- 
lect mediums and plans which 
were capable of being checked up 
for results, and have kept away 
from ‘stunt’ and specialty adver- 
tising as much as possible. We 
recently were offered a chance to 
invest $3,000 in a hydro-aeroplane 


trip down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, but decided that the 
money would pay better in news- 
paper and magazine space. Con- 
sequently, while our campaign has 
not been sensational in any of its 
methods, it has produced results, 
and that is the thing we are 
after.” 


Make-Up of New Riker & 
Hegeman Company 


The corporate name of the compan 
which has taken over the common ‘alk 
of Riker & Hegeman Drug Company ac- 
quired by George J. Whelan, says the 
Boston News Bureau, will be the Cor. 
poration of Riker & Hegeman Stock. 
It will be a Delaware corporation, and 
preliminary papers have already been 
sent to that State. 

In acquiring control of Riker & Hege- 
man Drug Company common. shares, 
Mr. Whelan bought from the company 
itself at par $1,500,000 common stock. 
Payment of cash into the treasury of 
the drug company nensrely strength- 
ened its financial position. Of $7,000,000 
common stock outstanding now of the 
Riker & Hegeman Drug Company, Mr. 
Whelan owns approximately $3,700,000. 

Riker & Hegeman Company will con- 
tinue an expansion programme, although 
it is understood that the rate of increase 
will be lower than that of last year. 

Capitalization of Riker & Hegeman 
Drug Company, is now $9,000,000, of 
which $7,000,000 is common stock and 
$2,000,000 preferred. Capitalization of 
the new company will be $5,000,000, of 
which only $3,700,000 will be put out 
at once. 


Gardner Has Interest in Adver- 
tising Company 


Ernest F. Gardner, for three years 
manager of the copy and promotion de- 
partments of the Capper Publications, 
has purchased an interest in the Potts- 
Turnbull Advertising Company of 


- Kansas City. 


He becomes vice-president of that or. 
ganization and after January 1 will 
be actively engaged in charge of the 
copy department at the Kansas City 
office of the agency. 

Mr. Gardner was editor of the Ad- 
vertisers Magazine at one time. Pre- 
vious to h‘s connection with the Capper 
Publications he was manager of the 
copy department of a Western agency. 


Booth Addresses Chicago Ad 
Men 
J. W. Booth, advertising agent of the 


Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain Rail- 
way systems, and retiring president of 
the St Louis Ad League, addressed the 
Chicago Ad League December 4, on 
“Rai'ways and Public Appreciation.” 
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ON INVESTIGATION IT WAS FOUND— 


—that there were four times as many pur- 
chasers for a twenty-five-cent article as 
for a thirty-five-cent one. 

—that nine out of every ten women, when 
buying gingham, ask: “Will it wash?” 

—that there is no general consumer knowl- 
edge of proper sizes in blankets. 

These are culled from a list of short but 
illuminating facts that have been brought to 
light in various lines by intelligent investiga- 
tion into selling conditions. No one of them, 
perhaps, is impressive at first as data for an 
advertising campaign, but in the end a knowl- 
edge of them might lead to the regulation of 
a price, a guaranty of color, or the featuring of 
a special size, that would mean a distinctive 
popularity for the product. 

Many an advertising campaign has been 
moulded to fit the results of thorough inves- 
tigation. Many more should be. 

Advertising is not the Alpha and Omega of 
successful selling. It must be preceded by an 
analysis of its field and followed by a logical 
application of direct selling principles. Any 
one of these three points neglected and the 
circuit is incomplete. 

Good service to the advertiser, and good 
service to advertising, demand that the circuit 
be made clear before the current is turned on. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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To a Packing House: 


AKE the Brooklyn Bridge, the battle 

of Mukden, a surgical operation,a pic- 

ture by Whistler, a bust by Rodin, 

a new rose: People are so engrossed 
with the result itself that they seldom let 
their minds work back over the preliminary 
steps that produced it. (| And so when you 
see a piece of C& H copy that compels your 
attention, you may not think way back be- 
yond it to the time this agency investigated 
marketing possibilities, jobbers’, salesmen’s 
and retailers’ attitudes. You will never know 
the countless things rejected: along the way 
under the same careful guidanceand thorough 
workmanship that produced the copy which 
impresses you. (| The Battle of Mukden was 
fought in the war office at Tokio, three years 
before it actually occurred. Many times, I 
find, the board room at Calkins & Holden’s is 
like the war office at Tokio. Want instances? 


ee 


These letters by Mr. Berrien of our staff will 
appear weekly in Printers’ Ink. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN 


250 Fifth Avenue New York 




















































Unfair Trading by the False Use 
of Community Marks 


By E. S. Rogers 


Of the Chicago Bar. Lecturer at University of Michigan 


Y “community marks” I mean, 

not necessarily marks appli- 
cable to geographical communi- 
ties, but those which are right- 
fully used by a group of persons, 
or at least by more than one. 

Certain geographical names, 
which will readily occur to any 
one, illustrate one aspect of what 
I have in mind. Particular places 
have a reputation for producing 
meritorious goods. This may be 
caused either on account of some 
natural advantage of the place, 
the fact that a natural product 
originates there, as in the case of 
mineral waters, beds of coal, clay 
and the like, or because the man- 
ufacturers of such a place, by 
their own capability or the advan- 
tage of locality, have a reputation 
for manufacturing excellent goods. 
Producers in a reputable locality, 
whether the reputation of their 
goods is derived from their own 
skill or from the fact that nature 
has been good to that particular 
place, are entitled to whatever ad- 
vantage ensues from their loca- 
tion there, and it is manifestly un- 
fair for persons outside of the 
reputable locality falsely to use its 
name for the purpose of taking 
advantage of this reputation. The 
public, too, has a right to obtain 
under the place name the genuine 
article coming from the place. 

In the discussion of unfair com- 
petition by the deceptive use of 
geographical names the case of 
the Minneapolis Millers was cited. 
Here all the flour millers of Min- 
neapolis, whose efforts had given 
the name “Minneapolis” a value 
in connection with flour, success- 
fully enjoined a Chicago grocer 
from branding flour coming from 
Milwaukee “Eagle’s Best Minne- 
sota Patent, Minneapolis, Minn.” 

In a similar way the city of 
Carlsbad enjoined a New York 
druggist from selling a powder 
made without the use of the genu- 
ine Carlsbad water under the 
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name “Improved Effervescent 
Carlsbad Powder.” 

The proprietors of the Blue Lick 
Springs in Nicholas County, Ken- 
tucky, were successful in stopping 
the use of the words “Blue Lick” 
by H. P. Northcut in connection 
with his advertisement and sale of 
water from an artesian well in 
Campbell County. 


RIGHT FIRST RECOGNIZED IN EUROPE 


The right of honest users of 
place names to stop dishonest 
users was not thoroughly estab- 
lished in this country until the 
decision in the millers’ case just 
referred to. It had, however, 
been recognized in continental Eu- 
rope for many years. 

The wine-growers in the Dis- 
trict of Champagne were success- 
ful before the French courts in 
enjoining producers outside of this 
district from the use of the word 
“Champagne” upon _ sparkling 
wine. The Court of Appeals of 
Angers, in 1891, enjoined a pro- 
ducer of wines in Saumur from 
designating his product “Cham- 
pagne” in menus, prospectuses and 
advertisements circulated in Eng- 
land on the theory that “Cham- 
pagne” meant a product from the 
District of Champagne, and that 
Saumur is not in that district. 
There are many French decisions 
along similar lines. The wine 
producers in the vicinity of 
Rheims and Epernay have been 
diligent and successful in prose- 
cuting vineyard proprietors in 
other districts for the false use of 
the word “Champagne.” 

In the same way in Germany 
the brewers of the town of Pil- 
sen have been successful in the 
German courts in stopping deal- 
ers outside of Pilsen from brand- 
ing their beer “Pilsener Beer.” 

The decisions of the courts, 
both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, thus many years anticipated 
the pure-food laws and stopped 
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by private action false indications 
of geographical origin quite as 
effectively as the present pure- 
food acts do by public enactment. 
Some unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to stop this sort of un- 
fair trading, but the lack of suc- 
cess in such cases has been due 
very largely to a failure to appre- 
ciate the theory on which the law 
affords relief. 
USE OF “ KEY WEST” 

It was sought a number of 
years ago by the Key West Cigar 
Manufacturers’ Association to en- 
join manufacturers of cigars in 
New York from stamping upon 
their boxes the words ‘ Key West” 
on the ground that this was a 
representation that the cigars were 
made in Key West, and therefore 
calculated to injure the value of 
that name to the producers of 
cigars in that city. The suit 
brought by the association, a cor 
poration, was unsuccessful. The 
court held that the associatian as 
such could not bring an action be- 
cause it was not in business, was 
not using the name upon any 
goods, and hence suffered no in- 
jury, but that the members of the 
association individually or col- 
lectively might sue, for the reason 
that the false use of the name 
“Key West,’ which they were 
rightfully using in their trade, 
was an injury to them. 

The California Canning Asso- 
ciation, in another suit, was suc- 
cessful in enjoining the word 
“California” on canned pears made 
in Baltimore because it appeared 
that the association itself was en- 
gaged in the canning of pears and 
was using the name “California” 
as a trade designation, and hence 
was injured by the misuse of the 
word “California.” 


The same rule was applied 
many years ago in connection with 
the misuse of the union cigar 
label. This familiar blue strip 


upon cigar boxes is supposed to 
indicate that cigars to which it is 
attached are made by union work- 
men and not in prisons or tene- 
ment-houses. Manufacturers of 
cigars operating non- -union shops 
used an imitation of this label 
upon their boxes and the Cigar 





Makers’ Union sued to enjoin the 
unfair trading thus accomplished, 
While there are one or two deci- 
sions to the contrary, the majority 
of the courts held that the union 
as a union was not injured by this 
conduct, but that the individual 
members, who were rightfully 
using the union label, could prop- 
erly bring a suit, and later the 
Federal courts squarely accepted 
this doctrine and enjoined at the 
suit of an individual union mem- 
ber the use of the union label by 
any pefson not a member of the 
union. 

Thus it will be seen that the 
community mark theory does not 
apply exclusively to communities 
in a geographical sense. 

It has been applied in the case 
of personal names. There were a 
number of silversmiths in the 
country named “Rogers” who dis- 
tinguished their products one from 
the other by some efficient means. 
Each of these men and their suc- 
cessors had a right to use the 
name, but it has been held that 
any of them might bring an ac- 
tion to restrain the piratical use 
of the name “Rogers” by a new- 
comer. 

A similar ruling was made in 
the cases involving Clark’s Thread. 
The fact that the “Mile End” 
Clark’s had an equal right with 
the Clark Thread Company to use 
the name “Clark” was no justifi- 
cation for the use of the word 
“Clark” by an interloper for the 
purpose of stealing the business 
of those rightfully using the 
name. The court concluded its 
judgment as follows: 

“A, who has a right to a trade- 
name, may prevent C, who has no 
right, from using it, even though 
B, who has an equal right with A, 
does not object to the use by C. 
One who has an interest in the 
preserve can, without the co-oper- 
ation of his co- tenant, punish the 
common poacher.” 

Along lines similar to the union 
label case just referred to are a 
number of English cases having 
to do with false indications of 
membership in societies and the 
like. The Society of Accountants 
in Edinburgh, the Institute of Ac- 
countants and Actuaries in Glas- 
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Do You Sell to the 
Coal Mining Field? 


This Letter Will Interest You 
THE JOHN H. McGOWAN COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Onto, Nov. 14th, 1913. 
Coal Age, 505 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 

Complying wita the request of your representative for a statement relating to 
our investigation of the relative standing of Coal Trade Publications, would advise 
that the returns are decidedly in favor of COAL AGE. 

There was sent to each of six traveling representatives a report form pro- 
viding for the insertion of the date of visit to each operation, the name of com-° 
pany visited, the buyer’s name and title, the name of the publication regularly 
received, and the name of buyer’s guide used. The representatives were urged to 
return these report forms as soon as filled, as it was our intention to take ad- 
vantage of advertising in the medium which the returns showed to be most 
generally used, that the sales work of the field men might be made easier. 

The reports showed that 65 operations were visited, 51 of which were regu- 
larly receiving COAL AGE, and that three other Coal Papers were being circulated. 
One of these publications was received by 11 operations, another by 2 operations 
and the third by 1 operation. The reports further showed that no buyer’s guide 
is being used by any of the operations visited. 

It appears | Hos this showing that we can not deny that COAL AGE is entitled 
to any patronage we may give to Coal Trade Publications and will say to you 
that we will take this matter up for serious consideration on January Ist. 

Yours very truly, 
THE JOHN H. McGOWAN COMPANY. 
Rogt. B. McGowan. 








Thus his own investigation has proved to Mr. McGowan that 
he can reach over 78 per cent of the buying power of the 
coal mines by advertising in COAL AGE. We believe his 
experience will save you money. For details write to 


COAL AGE 


505 Pearl Street New York 








Hill Engineering Weeklies : 


The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 
jon Mining News (1874) Machinist (1880) (1911) 
» (1866) The standard (1877) Devoted to the 


Dev oted to Paper of Engi- Devoted to the Generation and Devoted to Coal 
Metal Mining and neering and Con- Work of Machin- Transmission of Mining and Coke - 
Metallurgy. Cir- tracting. Circula- ery Construction. Power. Circula- M'anufacture. 
10,000, tion 20, Circulation26,750. tion 30,500. Circulation 12,250. 
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gow and Society of Accountants 
in Aberdeen and individual mem- 
bers of each joined in a suit to 
prevent a concern, calling itself 
The Corporation of Accountants, 
Ltd., and certain members, from 
using the letters “C. A.” It seems 
that in Great Britain great value 
is attached to these letters because 
they import that persons using 
them are chartered accountants. 
Complainants in this action were 
the only ones incorporated by 
royal charter and hence, they con- 
tended, the only ones entitled to 
authorize their members to use the 
letters “C. A.” These letters had 
long been used to distinguish 
members of these organizations 
and were so understood by the 
public. ’ 

Speaking of the use of the let- 
ters “C. A.” by members of the 
defendant society (it was asserted 
that these letters meant corporate 
accountants), one of the judges 
observed : 

“In doing so they are holding 
themselves out as being in the 
same position professionally as 
the members of the society incor- 
porated by royal charter. I am 
satisfied on the proof that the in- 
tention of the members of this 
company in using these letters is 
that they may pass for chartered 
accountants belonging to the char- 
tered societies, and get the benefit 
of their being supposed to be 
such. No other purpose can well 
be suggested, and I see none and 
none is in fact suggested. ; 
If a public body has adopted a 
name and a certain abbreviation 
of that name has been publicly ac- 
cepted and understood to belong 
to the members of that body, there 
arises a legal right to prevent the 
unauthorized use of that designa- 
tion by persons who desire to get 
the advantage of the reputation 
attaching to it.” 

One of the other judges, who, 
by the “way, was a_choleric 
Scotchman, had little patience with 
the defendants’ conduct. He said: 

“The answer is, ‘Oh, we are do- 
ing it, we have been doing it, and 
we mean to continue doing it. It 
is our right to mislead the public 
by representing that we are mem- 
bers of the incorporated societies, 








which we are not. Did your 
lordships ever hear of such a right 
put into plain language in a court 
of justice? The interdict asked 
for is that they shall be prohib- 
ited and no more from using lan- 
guage which will mislead the pub- 
lic into believing that they are 
members of an incorporated g0- 
ciety, of which they are not mem- 
bers. They say they are not mem- 
bers and that they are misleading 
the public and that they have a 
right to do it, or at all events 
that no one has 2 right to com- 
plain. I think that is nonsense on 
the face of it, and I do not think 
the case presents any difficulty 
either in fact or in law.” 

In one of the English courts a 
similar result was obtained where 
the Incorporated Society of Ac- 
countants designated themselves 
as “Incorporated Accountants.” 
The defendant, not a member of 
the society, advertised himself as 
an incorporated accountant and 
was enjoined. 


FALSE USE OF DEGREES COULD BE 
STOPPED 


If these decisions should be car- 
ried to their logical conclusion, a 
good deal of advertising fraud 
could readily be prevented. For 
example, a quack doctor attaches 
to his name professional degrees 
to which he is not entitled and 
represents himself to be a member 
of learned societies of which heis 
not a member, or an_ architect 
falsely represents himself to be a 
member of the American Institute 
of Architects and the like. They 
could be stopped from doing so, 
not on account of the violation 
of any penal statute, but as a re- 
sult of a private suit on the theory 
that such use caused or made pos- 
sible an unfair competition be- 
tween the impostor and the pro- 
fessional man rightfully using the 
designations. 

False use of geographical com- 
munity names thus being unlaw- 
ful, false use of group personal 
names being enjoinable, false rep- 
resentation as to membership in 
societies and the like having been 
held to. be misleading and capable 
of being stopped by those right- 
fully using the name or designa- 
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tion, it would seem as if the next 
step logically should be that false 
use of a descriptive designation 
could be stopped by any one using 
the descriptive term truthfully. 

While the courts have not yet 
arrived at a position where they 
have accepted this last suggestion 
without reserve, still there are 
some cases in which they come 
very close to it. For example, 
Wm. Benger’s Sons, of Stuttgart, 
since 1879, had been manufactur- 
ers of underwear which they des- 
ignated “Dr, Jaeger’s Normal Un- 
derwear,” but chiefly by the terms 
“Dr. Jaeger” and “Jaeger.” The 
manufacture was supervised by 
Professor or Doctor Gustav Jae- 
ger, who gave his consent to the 
use of the name. The desirable 
feature of this underwear was 
supposed to reside in the fact that 
it was made entirely of animal 
fibre. 

An exclusive right was given 
to Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen 
System Company for the United 
States. LeBoutillier Bros. put 


upon the market underwear not 
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manufactured by Dr. Jaeger or 
his licensees which they described 
as “Jaeger’s Underwear.” They 
justified their assumption of the 
name by contending that under- 
wear of the character described 
was known as “Jaeger’s Under- 
wear” or “Jaeger’s System Under- 
wear,” by whomever made, and 
that the name indicated simply 
that the product was made in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Jaeger’s hy- 
gienic notions and did not repre- 
sent that it was made by him or 
his licensees. It was held that 
this contention was made out and 
that the appellation “Jaeger” had 
no necessary relations to the ori- 
gin of the goods, but only indi- 
cated their style or quality. “The 
name ‘Jaeger,’” said the court, 
“applied to underwear implies an 
idea.” It appeared, however, that 
the defendant was selling for gen- 
uine Jaeger underwear goods that 
were part cotton. It was held 
that this was properly enjoinable. 
The court observed: 

“The plaintiff’s right to use the 
name ‘Jaeger’ as designating un- 
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derwear made in accordance with 
the Jaeger system is so qualifiedly 
exclusive that its right to protec- 
tion of its use against infringe- 
ment by others rests upon the 
ground that such use by them is 
an untrue or deceptive represen- 
tation. The application of the 
name ‘Jaeger’ or ‘Jaeger System’ 
to underwear containing an ad- 
mixture of cotton is an untrue 
and deceptive representation’ and 
as against such use the plaintiff 
is entitled to relief.” 

This rule must, of course, be a 
workable one. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a distiller made a reputa- 
tion for distilling whiskey of ex- 
cellent quality and which was in 
fact pure rye whiskey. Would he 
have a right by private action to 
stop another distiller who made 
greatly inferior goods, not rye 
whiskey or whiskey at all, from 
describing his product as “pure 
rye whiskey”? To carry it still 
further, would he have a right to 
enjoin a rival from selling a mix- 
ture of caramel, raw spirits and 
prune juice under the name “pure 
rye whiskey”? No doubt under 
such circumstances the courts 
would hold that the injury to 
particular individuals would be so 
remote that it would not be a case 
for private action, but for redress 
under public statute, that this con- 
duct would affect all of the pub- 
lic rather than an individual com- 
petitor, and that a private action 
could not be maintained. Consid- 
erations of this sort doubtless con- 
tributed to the enactment of the 
pure food laws in this country, 
merchandise marks acts in Great 
Britain and similar laws in other 
jurisdictions. As soon, however, 
as the misdescription can be 
shown to affect injuriously a par- 
ticular producer or group of pro- 
ducers to such an extent that they 
are appreciably damaged by it, it 
seems to me that under the deci- 
sions above briefly referred to the 
powers of a court of equity are 
ample to deal with the situation. 
Apparently the principal reason 
why the jurisdiction of this court 
. is not.-invoked to stop this kind of 
fraud is because the prevalent be- 
lief is that there must be a spe- 
cific statute aimed at every wrong 
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before it is legally cognizable and 
capable of being redressed. 

As far back as 1886 when the 
law of unfair competition was in 
its infancy a distinguished Federal 
judge announced the rule: “The 
interposition of a court of equity 
is frequently invoked and always 
successfully in restraining unlaw- 
ful competition in trade. All prac- 
tices between rivals in business 
which tend to engender unfair 
competition are odious and will be 
suppressed by injunction. A mer- 
chant or trader will be protected 
against the fraudulent or decep- 
tive simulations by a competitor 
of tokens which tend to confuse 
the identity of business of the one 
with the other and against the 
false representation of facts which 
tend to mislead the public and di- 
vert custom from the one to the 
other.” 

There has been no disposition, 
as far as I am aware, on the part 
of any of the courts to recede 
from this enlightened view. 


The Quick Turn in High Cost 

of Living Copy 

At the time egg prices were soar- 
ing in Chicago and the Women’s Clubs 
were threatening a_ boycott and the 
Government was making an _ investiga- 
tion to find out the reasons back of the 
high prices of eggs, the Snow-Mellow 
Dessert Co. planned a campaign to take 
advantage of the situation. The head- 
line of one advertisement was: ‘‘Wom- 
en—Hurl the Eggs Back at the Hen!— 
Use Snow-Mellow — No Eggs — No 
Cooking—No More Disappointments 
with Icings. Meringues—Snow- Mellow 
Solves the Problem.’ 

The idea back of the campaign was 
to show housekeepers how they can 
save the expense of eggs and still have 
the delicious cakes, icings, fillings, top- 
pings, puddings, etc. he advice is 
given to forget the high cost of eggs 
and save the eggs and worry. 

The advertising appeared at a time 
when every con would read 
every word of it. 


McDermid with Falcon Co. 


W. A. McDermid, who recently re- 
signed from the Service Recorder Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, as noted in Print- 
ERS’ Ink, is now sales and advertising 
manager of the Falcon Company, of 
Cleveland. 











Milton Goodman, heretofore con- 
nected with the Hardware Age as ad 
service man, recently resigned to join 
the copy staff of the Federal Advertis- 
ing Agency, of New York. 
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$6,000 
For Electrotypes 


We recently came across an advertiser — 
not a very large one either—who spent 
$6,000 for electros for a country news- 
paper campaign and he was astonished 
to know that this amount through our 
service would have paid for a year’s ad- 
vertising in 4,000 papers with no cost 
whatsoever for electrotypes. 


By using the 





Kellogg and Western 
Lists 


every cent spent goes into actual publicity 
—nothing wasted on electrotypes, express, 
postage, correspondence, time or labor. 
Let us know what particular section you 
are interested in and we will send you 
catalogue and full particulars as to how 
we cover that territory. 


Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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PRAIRIE FARMER 
CHICAGO 


Announces the appointment of 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 


GEORGE W. HERBERT 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 


As Advertising Representative 
East and West 


BuRRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


WM. RADCLIFFE BUTLER, Adv. Mgr. 
CHARLES P. DICKSON, Associate Adv. Mer. 


























How New 
York Merchants View 
Macy Decision 





Officials of Macy’s, Saks’ and Gim- 
bel’s in New York State Decision 
Will Not Influence Existing Pol- 
icy—“Books Not Like Other Com- 
modities” Reason Given by One— 
How Macy’s Secured Books 





HILE a certain amount of 

elation is evident over on 
Sixth Avenue among New York 
department-store officials as a re- 
sult of the Macy decision (see 
page 56 of this issue), it is 
the opinion of several of the most 
influential that the decision will 
have little, if any, effect on the 
policies of the different stores so 
far as maintaining or cutting 
prices of generally advertised 
commodities is concerned. 

A member of the firm of R. H. 
Macy & Co. assures the readers of 
PrinTERS’ INK that no change will 
be made in the Macy policy of 
basing the price to the consumer 
on a fixed formula, governed by 
cost, selling price, overhead, com- 
petition and discretion. If in de- 
termining this price it so hap- 
pens that a nationally advertised 
product is cut along with the 
rest, it should be regarded as 
evidence of this general policy 
and not an attempt to hurt any- 
one’s else business. 

“As brought out in the evi- 
dence,” said this merchant, “R. H. 
Macy & Co. give no special dis- 
counts, premiums, credit or other 
price inducements, which we con- 
tend are just as much a cut in 
price as though the amount was 
taken off the ticket. We draw our 
trade by means of price induce- 
ment. This is the method which 
has put Macy’s where it is to-day, 
and so far as the ‘abused’ little re- 
tailer js concerned, he has the 
same opportunities that we had 
when we started, at a time when 
Stewart and other houses held 
first place in the field’ As to 
changing our policy as a result of 
the decision and cutting the price 
of standard commodities because 
of it, I will only say that we in- 





_ small book dealers who bought 
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tend to continue our established 
policy.” 

This policy, mentioned by the 
Macy official, is referred to by 
Miss E. L. Kinnear, buyer of 
Macy’s book department during 
the period of the war with the 
Publishers’ Association, in the 
New York Times: 


When I found that I was boycotted, I 
set to work to obtain books by other 
means. I could not buy them in the 
firm’s name, nor in my own name, from 
the publishers. But I was assisted by 
relatives and friends, and at one time I 
had eighteen branches buying books and 
turning them over to me. 

found booksellers as far south as 
Texas and as far west as Denver who 
were in sympathy with me. They would 
buy books and ship them to Macy’s. We 
had agents of this kind all over the 
country. When the trust succeeded in 
locating a dealer who was. selling me 
books, he would be notified to stop that 
sort of thing or be driven out of busi- 
ness. Some of them were actually 
driven out of business, but the great 
majority, of course, refused to ruin 
themselves in order to aid Macy’s. The 
ooks for 
us could purchase them only in lots of 
fifty. They were obliged to pay the 
highest price charged by the trust to 
dealers. Of course, we had to pay each 
dealer a commission. If we could have 
bought direct from the publishers we 
would have saved the commission, and 
in addition secured the low price charged 
for books in 1,000-volume lots. 
~ We even went to the extreme of open- 
ing bcok stores in other cities in order, 
to get books. We would stock up these 
stores and re-ship to New York. [I lived 
at that time in Chelsea Village, con- 
venient to the old store in Fourteenth 
street. Detectives watched my house 
day and night. They even tried to in- 
duce the postman to show them my let- 
ters, in order that they might learn 
where they were mailed. 


At Saks & Co. a different con- 
dition seems to exist. Here the 
policy is to meet the “cutter” when 
necessary. “The decision will af- 
fect the Saks’ policy,” said the man 
who regulated that policy, “only in 
this way: If others take to slaugh- 
tering prices, we'll follow suit. 
What else is there for us to do? 
A successful department store to- * 
day succeeds because it gives its 
patrons service. Service means 
the right kind of goods, the right 
kind of store service, the right 
kind of delivery, and, above all, 
the right price—and the _ right 
eprice is the price at which those 
goods can be bought elsewhere.” 

A New York store was men- 
tioned that did not follow this pol- 
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icy and that was regarded as suc- 
cessful, but the merchant said that 
this store’s success was due to its 
magnitude and the assortment of 
goods offered, and held that only 
a store of this size could adopt its 
policy and live in New York. 

“And here is another thing the 
manufacturer wants to consider,” 
went on the merchant. “This 
price maintenance squabble is re- 
sulting in representative stores re- 
fusing to handle the affected prod- 
ucts. Take a well-known safety 
razor, very few stores in New 
York handle it. There are too 
many other razors on the market 
which can be handled without any 
danger of a mix-up.” 

Gimbel Brothers preferred not 
to discuss price cutting or the 
Macy decision, inferring that such 
observation would throw them 
into a controversy with other 
stores, but the official interviewed 
stated that he didn’t believe the 
decision would make any differ- 
ence, as the store had a well-de- 
fined policy in this regard. 

Another big merchant, who 
asked not to be quoted, said he 
didn’t think the decision was of 
great importance or had any great 
bearing on the price maintenance 
situation because there was little 
connection between a book and a 
general utility product. “You can 
go across the street and ask for 
‘Three Weeks’,” he said, “and 
nothing but ‘Three Weeks’ will 
do. ‘Four Months’ or - ‘Seven 
Days’ will not answer, no matter 
how hard the clerk argues ‘They 
are just as good.’ But with other 
products, there is almost always 
another which the customer would 
be just as well satisfied with, and 
which, truth to tell, is ‘just as 
good,’ maybe better. So in case 
the advertised product could not 
be bought direct from the manu- 
facturer, sell the other. This is a 
good deal easier and more busi- 
nesslike than having to establish 
stores to buy it indirectly, which 
takes all the profit away even if it 
is legal, as the court has ruled.” 


Omega Coffee, distributed by T. J 
Fargason Co., of Memphis, Tenn., is 
being introduced through department 
store demonstrations. Newspaper ad- 
vertising is employed. 


Manufacturer Pleads for Home- 
Made Goods 


J. K. Orr, president of the Red Seal 
Shoe lactory, of Atlanta, Ga., uses large 
space in the newspapers filled with 
heart-to-talk talks which he signs, mak 
ing a plea to buy Atlanta-Made-Goods, 
In a recent advertisement headed “The 
Human S.de of It,” he says: “By the 
way, did you know that one of At- 
lanta’s new industries had distributed 
in the last few years over a million dol- 
lars by its weekly payrolls? 

“Is that worth anything to the added 
trade of our merchants, or perchance 
to the increase in your real estate 
values? 

“Tt employs well-paid artisans. One 
good shoe-maker earns three or four 
times as much as a cotton mill em- 
ployee. 

“Don’t mistake this as a plea for busi- 
ness. The Red Shoe Factory is sold up 
weeks ahead. Its product now goes into 
every Southern State from Virginia to 
Texas. 

“We have recently had to decline an 
agency in London and one in Denmark, 
but we have a pardonable pride in de- 
siring the people of Atlanta should 
have a chance to wear Made:in-Atlanta 
Shoes. 

“If we could publish the names of 
four thousand folks who now wear 
them, you’d say, ‘Some class to that list.’ 

“No matter what make you have been 
wearing we can fit you. We don’t miss 
one in a hundred. 

“When half the men and boys in At- 
lanta wear Made in-Atlanta shoes, we'll 
build another factory. That’ll mean a 
payroll of a half million a year. 

“Tsn’t it worth while to build up At- 
lanta; why not let’s do it?” 


Tobacco Business Going Out 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, of Philadelphia, is sending out 
large copy, some of which measures 
four full newspaper columns, for the 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company ad- 
vertising Dubec Cigarettes, which were 
placed on the market a short time ago. 
The advertisements are in the form of 
a coupon offer. With each package of 
cigarettes is packed a coupon, ten of 
which entitle the purchaser to a copy 
of a popular song containing words and 
music. 

This agency is also placing some of 
the advertising of “Recruit Little Ci- 
gars,” also a product of Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, 


Hanff-Metzger New 
Accounts 


The account of Mulhens & Kropff, 
4711 toilet goods. is now handled by the 
Hanff-Metzger Agency, New York. This 
agency has also acquired the accounts 
of the Yale & Towne ,Mfg. Company, 
New York, and the American Cyanamide 
Company (fertilizer ingredient), Buffalo. 


Benjamin G. Oman, formerly business 
manager of The Player. New York, has 
joe the advertising staff of Harper’s 

azar. 
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Government Is Fighting 
Fakes with Publicity 





Something About the Reasons Be- 
hind Certain “Warnings” to the 
Public Made by the Department 
of Agriculture—Experts in Die- 
tetics Under Fire—Executive Ex- 
plains Governmental Motives 


Special Washington Correspondence 


AS the U. S. Department of 
H Agriculture inaugurated a 
crusade against fake advertise- 
ments and firms circulating adver- 
tising that is suspicious or mis- 
leading in character? 

This is a question which has 
been asked very frequently of late 
by business men and advertisers 
and, sharing their curiosity, a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK has 
just put the same question to lead- 
ing officials of the Agricultural 
Department. 

The widespread impression that 
there has been adopted a new 
policy that seeks to protect ulti- 
mate consumers (particularly in 
the farmer class) from dishonest 
and unscrupulous advertisers has 
arisen from the circumstance that 
within. the past two or three 
months the department has issued 
a number of “warnings” against 
misrepresented commodities or 
practices which were found, upon 
investigation, not to bear close 
scrutiny. These “warnings” have 
taken the form of statements of 
facts issued to the press and the 
publication of repetitions of the 
same in the department’s “Weekly 
News Letter to Crop Correspond- 
ents,” which is mailed to ,some 
50,000 representative farmers 
throughout the country. 

The answer made at the depart- 
ment to the query on behalf of 
Printers’ INK is that, strictly 
speaking, no new policy has been 
adopted, but merely a plan ar- 
ranged whereby the information 
that comes to the department re- 
garding impositions in manufac- 
ture and merchandising will be 
given wider and more prompt 
publicity. It is all a part of that 
recent reorganization within the 
department whereby it is aimed 
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to put information before the peo- 
ple in popular form. 

It was explained to Printers’ 
INK that the various branches of 
the Department of Agriculture are 
constantly receiving, in the regu- 
lar course of business, much in- 
formation as to unworthy busi- 
ness practices. Many of these 
disclosures do not come, either, 
through the channel which might 
be supposed to be almost the sole 
source—namely, the Bureau of 
Chemistry, which has supervision 
over food and drug. products. 
Just as one illustration of the 
other angles to the subject there 
might be cited the extent of the 
adulterated seed evil from which 
the department is now seeking to 
protect the rural and suburban 
public. 

The same class of information 
which has lately been given out 
with strong emphasis on the word 
“warning,” has been available all 
along, but it has been buried in 
reports and technical publications 
from which it never filtered 
through to the man in the street. 
Under the present administration 
the Department of Agriculture, in 
the role of protector of the pib- 
lic, is endeavoring to secure the 
widest possible dissemination of 
such information. One means to 
this end is the issuance as press 
notices of announcements of seiz- 
ures of goods and convictions un- 
der the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
As already pointed out in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, however, a feature of 
this policy is to make it clear in 
the heading of every notice, as 
well as in the body of the article, 
whether the mdnufacturer  in- 
volved was convicted or exoner- 
ated. This latter precaution is de- 
signed especially to prevent com- 
petitors from making capital out 
of the mere fact that a manufac- 
turer’s goods had been seized or a 
question raised as to their purity 
or the form of labeling. 


ADVERTISEMENTS THAT WERE UNDER 
SCRUTINY 


But whether or not the depart- 
ment’s present system is a real 
innovation there is no question 
but that it has “stirred things up.” 
No better evidence of this could 
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be offered than the sequel of the 
warning which the department is- 
sued a few weeks ago against the 
self-styled “experts in dietetics,” 
almost all of whom are advertis- 
ers in varying degree. Before is- 
suing the warning in question the 
officials at the Agricultural De- 
partment secured and studied the 
literature of a great number of 
the promoters of diet systems. 
Some of the “diet experts” they 


denounced as fakes, while others - 


they designated as “sincere but 
deluded.” Especially was a warn- 
ing sounded against curative treat- 
ment and dietetic courses by mail, 
owing to the difficulties of long- 
range diagnosis. Following the 
issuance of the broadside “Be 
wary of people who offer to give 
you advice or to cure you without 
ever seeing you,” there have been 
received at the department hun- 
dreds of letters inquiring whether 
the officials at Washington had 
reference in their strictures to 
this or that advertiser. There is 
a suspicion at the department that 
a good many of these letters have 
been inspired by firms in the class 
denounced, but the reply in all 
cases has been much the same—in 
effect, a hint that if the cap fits 
it should be put on. 

One reason why the Agricul- 
tural Department is now going to 
such lengths to employ publicity to 
checkmate fakes and untruthful 
advertisers is that conditions are 
such that in many instances busi- 
ness houses that are frowned upon 
by the Government cannot be 
reached by the law. 


DIFFICULT TO REACH BY LAW 


This is precisely the case with 
the diet experts and others in the 
same class. They sell neither food 
nor drugs, but merely advice, and 
for all that some of them charge 
as much as $90 in each instance 
for the advice there is no way 
to bring existing laws to bear 
upon the situation. 

Something of the same situation 
confronted the Government re- 
cently with reference to a manu- 
facturer who had the nerve to 
“suarantee” an abortive agent un- 
der the pure food and drugs act. 
His label was taken away, but it 
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was virtually a case of bluff, the 
Government relying upon senti- 
mental considerations to make its 
case if the matter were carried into 
court. Then again some of the 
products against which warnings 
have been issued are sold only 
within State limits, and do not 
figure in inter-State commerce, 
hence are not amenable to na- 
tional laws. 

An advertising scheme which 
dodges not only the food and 
drugs act but also the postal 
laws is the “prescription fraud” 
against which the newly organ- 
ized office of information of the 
Department of Agriculture has 
been particularly active in issuing 
warnings. In this case the free 
prescription is all that goes by 
mail to the person who answers 
the advertisement, but the patent 
medicine or proprietary drug, 
which is the profit-yielding ingre- 
dient of the prescription, is con- 
cealed under a technical name and 
the ultimate consumer is ignorant 
of the fact that he is ordering it 
when he takes the prescription to 
the corner drug store. 


THE “OFFICE OF INFORMATION” 


The officials who are endeavor- 
ing to make the lately created of- 
fice of information live up to its 
name declare that they are espe- 
cially anxious to circumvent by 
publicity the questionable prac- 
tices of seed firms, nurserymen, 
etc., owing to the serious conse- 
quences to the farmer of misrep- 
resentation in this field. This is 
why they were recently so ener- 
getic in disclosing the inside his- 
tory of the “Shahon Pea,” which 
has been widely advertised as a 
novelty and the seed of which has 
been offered in advertisements at 
$5 per pound, but which is, ac- 
cording to the departmental disil- 
lusionists, nothing more nor less 
than the asparagus bean, the seed 
of which may be purchased in 
France at 25 cents per pound. The 
advertising of the “Wataka Bean” 
has been similarly punctured. 

However, the officials are anx- 
ious not to be misunderstood. As 
an expression for PrinTERs’ INK, 
the executive in charge of this 
branch of the work said: “While 
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Big Press of People’s Popular 
Monthly in the New Building 











Our Own Press in Our Own Building 


5,000 complete copies (2 colors) of People’s Popular Monthly 
are printed each hour on this press, now located in the new build- 
ing. 
This fast-growing publication deserves the attention of every 
advertiser, as the fine new building guarantees its permanency and 
stability. 

Build your product into the home life of the Middle West by 
consistent publicity in People’s Popular Monthly. 





PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 
MONTHLY 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Davip o Lez, _ 
C. A. Cour, 1702 Flatiron Bldg. 
409 Gite, Dances Bldg. - preg nitriny City. 
t. . , LG é 
sree 806 Gumbel Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CARL C. PROPER, Pub’r. 
W. E. Ruopes, 
717 Harris Trust Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
R. R. Rie, 
711 Globe Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The why of it 
and the who of it 





Dr. Maria Montessori understands the mind of a child. 
The New York Times speaking editorially of her 


methods says : — 





“From 3 years old up the child is irrepressibly anxious 
to learn. It need never be driven, the streams of its 
everlasting intelligence require only channels to lead it 
from things it already touches, sees and hears to an 
association with things, names and ideas that make up 
the stock of knowledge of mankind.” 


St. Nicholas Magazine furnishes that channel to lead the 
minds of young folks to an acquaintance with good 
products. 


Things, names and ideas impressed upon young minds 
stick—providing ‘the acquaintance is prolonged into 
friendship through regular advertising in St. Nicholas 
Magazine to which they tum for entertaining education. 
You manufacturers who expect to be in business day after 
tomorrow can make an advertising dollar do a lot of per- 
manent work for you by investing it in advertising space in 


St. Nicholas now. 
In the November 27th issue of PRINTERS’ INK was 


printed a list of practical, successful advertisers who have 
used St. Nicholas. Every month others are discovering in 
this real magazine a new’ and profitable advertising field 
unlike any other, and of unlimited possibilities. 


Ask us about it. 





DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
Union Sq., New York 
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we are endeavoring to do thor- 
oughly the policing work that we 
think necessary, we would like it 
fully understood that we are 
staunchly committed to a con- 
structive policy. We are anxious 
to help the honest manufacturer, 
not to hinder him. We want to 
promote by every means in our 
power not only better products, 
but also cheaper products, and to 
this latter end we want to simplify 
matters for the manufacturer be- 
cause we realize that regulations, 
Governmental inspections,  etc., 
must inevitably add. to the cost 
of manufacture. Nor have we 
any desire to pull up the honest 
manufacturer who is unintention- 
ally violating the food and drug 
act. Instead we are in innumer- 
able instances sending our own 
experts to help such men so to re- 
vise their formulas, processes and 
methods of manufacture that the 
product may be made to conform 
to the law.” 


“Chariot Race” Sign to Come 
Down 


The “Chariot Race” electric sign 
which is a familiar sight on Broadway, 
New York, will be dismantled before 
January 1 and will not be _ re-erected. 
The dismantling is due to the erection 
of a 12-story building immediately south 
of the sign. The sign, which is one-third 
of a city block wide and 72 feet high, 
was erected four years ago. Of late 
it has been used jointly by a number 
of advertisers whose messages were 
flashed above the chariot race at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Ellwood E. Rice. head of the “Rice 
Leaders of the World Associaticn,”’ 
owns the sign. Mr. Rice who also has 
a large electric sign in Detroit, Mich., 
has not announced any plans following 
the dismantling of the “Chariot Race” 
sign, 





Claflin Predicts Increase of 
Business 


John Claflin, head of United Dry 
Goods Company. when asked about the 
report that O’Neill-Adams would dis- 
continue one of their Sixth avenue de- 
partment stores, replied: ‘‘There is no 
truth in any rumors affecting any 
changes in O’Neil-Adams. They will do 
9 aa more business this year than 
ast.” 


Speaking of dry goods business Mr. 
Claflin said: ‘‘Business is ahead of last 
ear. It is hard to tell much about the 
uture. It all depends on Washington, 
If they give the railroads a lit'le more 
freight rates, everything will be all 
tight. There is no trouble about the 
money situation at present.”—Boston 
News Bureau. 
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How Arbuckle Planned 
Its New Campaign 





First Guns Fired in Metropolitan 
District as Preliminary to Attack- 
ing Rest of Country—Policies of 
Handling Jobbers—Work on 
Dealer Highly Successful—The 
Name “Yuban” 

RBUCKLE BROTHERS, the 

large New York coffee roast- 

ers and importers, for many years 
selling their coffees exclusively 
through the jobber, are just. open- 
ing up an extensive campaign for 
their new coffee, “Yuban,” direct 
with the retail grocer in New 
York City and immediate vicinity. 
The copy is appearing in the news- 
papers while cards are running in 
the New York City subways, in 
the Manhattan, Bronx and Brook- 
lyn elevated lines, and in the 
Brooklyn and Queens surface- 
car lines. Advertising is also be- 
ing done in the Hudson tubes and 
on large painted signs along the 
principal railways bringing com- 
muters into New York City. 

This step on the part of Ar- 
buckle Brothers is in line with that 
of other large houses previously 
handling their products through 
jobbers in this district, where the 
local jobbing conditions are con- 
sidered such as necessitate going 
direct to the retail trade in order 
to secure adequate distribution 
and successfully to promote the 
sale of products sold the grocery 
trade of the metropolitan district. 


RELATIONS WITH JOBBERS 


It is understood that there is no 
intention on the part of Arbuckle 
Brothers to extend direct selling 
to the trade outside of the metro- 
politan district, or to interfere 
with their jobbing relations, in 
those cities where they are receiv- 
ing jobbing support. On the other 
hand, plans are being made to ex- 
tend the marketing of “Yuban” 
coffee throughout the country by 
means of their usual jobbing 
channels, with a view to making it 
a nationally advertised product, in 
which undertaking they will re- 
ceive the co-operation of the job- 
bing trade, except those engaged 
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in coffee roasting and pushing pri- 
vate brands of their own. 

Ever since the Civil War, Ar- 
buckles’ Coffee, typified by “Ari- 
osa”—the yellow package with 
the angel brand—has been known 
throughout the United States, and 
is said to be sold in greater vol- 
ume than any other package cof- 
fee. However, this brand of Ar- 
buckles’ Coffee has generally 
borne the reputation of being a 
good cheap coffee rather than a 
coffee that would 
appeal particularly 


higher, or very little higher, than 
the average New York consumer 
pays for ordinary bulk coffee, 
many new consumers will be ob- 
tained for this package coffee who 
would otherwise be satisfied with 
bulk goods. 


DEALER CO-OPERATION PLANS 


In their advertising plan Ar- 
buckle Brothers make a strong 
appeal to the dealer by co-opera- 
tive features, particularly by the 

publication of the 
list of distributors 





to the fastidious 
coffee-drinker, the 
enormous volume 
of ‘business done 
on it being the re- 
sult of a low price 
on a good quality 
of coffee suited to 
the needs of the 
average family the 
country over. 


The Private Coffee 
of the greatest coffee 
merchants— 


in the New York 
newspapers, invit- 
ing the public to 
call on these gro- 
cers for the new: 
Arbuckle Coffee. 
A series of special 
mailers are also 
sent to desirable 
customers for the 
dealer, the list to 


The story of oo SETS ne ee be furnished by 


“Yuban”—the Ar- 
buckle Guest Cof- 
fee—is told on the 
label, the package 
being designed to 


Asked to be allowed to purchase it 

Por yearn. members of the fre served Youn © thew own 
bomen tow own guoee 

Tien 0 wos cor ot ot Cristmse 62 © oi can te thence 
one Quon covers 

0 nen ecjared fer over ond trgronms tat wherever 
@ wus cant comryene wad & ragutrty— aimed wo be Giewed = 
voranse 

Aemnees of tio bind Yecae 06 oan ss # Wie con 
hend'te prose trier te lnge’, bot & eer the pubes 


Now supplied through grocers 


him; it is planned 
that fifty people be 
solicited in this 
way on an initial 
order of 24 pounds 


the end that it 
would be absolute- 
ly distinctive on the 
grocers’ shelves. 
This label is sim- 
ple to an extreme, 
with a coffee-col- 
ored wrapper, and 
a harmonizing 
panel and stripe of 





of the new coffee, 
which means 150 
pieces of advertis- 
ing matter sent 
out, postage paid 
hy Arbuckle 
Brothers, for each 
new distributor on 
“Yuban” coffee or- 
dering 24 pounds 








deep buff, with a 
white signature of 
the maker. 

It is understood that the cost of 
this coffee will make it in the class 
of coffee selling from 38 to 40 
cents generally throughout the 
country; but it is being offered in 
New York City at present on a 
basis which enables the retailer to 
sell it at the popular New York 
price of 35 cents per pound pack- 
age, which is said by Arbuckles to 
be no more than the usual retail 
price for mt aga class bulk cof- 
fees soid in this market. It is an- 
ticipated by Arbuckle Brothers 
that by thus presenting and adver- 
tising a high-grade package coffee 
at a price advertised to be no 


THE NEWSPAPER 


or more. 

The campaign 
for the distribu- 
tion was started November ist 
with a force of about twenty-five 
salesmen, covering New York and 
the immediate vicinity. These men 
were equipped with a handsome 
ooze-leather portfolio in the 
same color as the coffee. Let- 
ters were mailed to the trade an- 
nouncing the new coffee, and the 
price, as well as the terms 
and conditions under which it 
would be sold direct in this par- 
ticular district. According to Ar- 
buckles the effectiveness of the 
campaign is indicated by the large 
number of high-class grocery 
stores—practically the majority of 
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the better-class grocers of New 
York and vicinity—who have 
signed up within three weeks after 
the opening of this campaign for 
distribution. 

The space used ranges from 
four inches, single-column, to 
double spreads in the metropolitan 
newspapers. The majority of the 
ads are from 10 inches, double- 
column, to 12 inches, triple- 
column. 









of Yuban distinguishes it 
from all other coffees 


In producing Yubsn, cost was not Ik 1s the magnitude of their busy 
considered. The whole effort was ness that enables Arbuckle Brothers 
concentrated on securing the one cof. to sell thus coflee at the price usually 


fee in the world that would be the paid for ordinary coffees. They are 
mont dehcrous. the largest merchants in the 
world and have established foreign 
ranches in the chief coflee producing 


On securing & coffer that everyone 
would acknowledge \o be unequalled 

Aker tenting every known coffee, 
Yuden wee chosen 

Ih had such ® sparking color 

I hed the full of fevor liquor whieh 
every roe lover seeks 

No other coffee had wn so marked 
# degree, the aromatic fragrance 
whieh makes coffee the delight it is 


YUBAN 


The Arbuckle Guest Coffee 
35¢ 








BRAND AND NAME EMPHASIZED IN OTHER 
NEWSPAPER COPY 


The newspapers used at present 
are the Evening World, Journal, 
Sun, Mail, Globe, Brooklyn Eagle, 
Newark News, New Haven Regis- 
ter, also the Sunday Times and 
Herald, and “reader” ads in the 
morning Sun, World, American 
and Times. 

“Yuban” has, it is thought, the 
desirable qualities of a name that 
is good enough to justify the ex- 
penditure of sufficient money to 
place it among the elect, along 
with Kodak, Pianola, and the rest 
of the galaxy. In the first place, 
it sounds like coffee; in the sec- 
ond, it is short and easy to say; 
and in the third place, it achieves 
distinctiveness, the first and sec- 
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ond letters being among those 
least used in the English language. 


Izor to Leave ‘““Today’s” 


Will C. Izor, for years with the 
Crowell Publishing Company and for 
the last two years advertising manager 
of Today’s Magazine, has resigned. Mr. 
Izor will, after January 1, be suc- 
ceeded by Frank W. Nye, who has been 
in charge of the New York City ter- 
ritory for the advertising department of 
the Butterick Publishing Company. Mr. 
Nye has been with the Butterick or- 
ganization for over three years, and 
prior to that he was associated with 
Charles W. Yates as representative of 
Mother’s Magazine. Mr. Nye’s first 
position in_ the advertising world was 
with the Craftsman Magazine. 


Federal Activities against 


Quacks 

The Federal Grand Jury of Chicago 
last week started an investigation of the 
business of the so-called advertising 
“quack doctors.’ Evidence of the 
operations of the medical firms which 
promise to cure cancer and other or- 
ganic diseases was presented by the 
postal inspectors. This class of ad- 
vertising is considered undesirable by 
many newspaper publishers and it is 
hoped that the investigation will result 
in helping to eliminate a class of ad- 
vertising that has been  continuall 
condemned by reputable national ad 
vertisers. 


Poster Campaign for New Mint 
Candy 


“‘Callit,” a new mint candy tablet, is 
being advertised by posters on_ which 
appears the curiosity phrase, “When 

ou Call It—Call It Callit.” In a few 
days this poster is replaced by another 
sheet which tells what “It” is, and men- 
tions the fact that Callit is sold by con- 
fectioners, druggists, grocers, restau- 
rants, etc. In a few cities an arrange- 
ment was made with the newspapers to 
give away a package free in exchange 
for a coupon printed in the newspapers. 


Carlier General Manager of 
Mansfield Service 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Mansfield Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York, held on December 1, J. M. 
Redfield resigned as general manager. 

r. Redfield’s resignation was ac- 
cepted taking immediate effect, and H. 
V. Carlier, who has been secretary of 
the service almost since its organization, 
2 appointed to assume Mr. Redfield’s 
duties. 





Barrell with Lesan Company 


A. C. Barrell, formerly secretary of 
the Wendell P. Colton Co., and before 
that with the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, Collier’s Weekly, the Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Co., and the Remington 
Arms Company, is now associated with 
the H. E. Lesan: Advertising Agency. 
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THE McCLURE 
PUBLICATIONS 


announce the 


appointment of 


Prof. Lewis P Allyn 


as 


Food Editor 
of 


The Ladies’ World 


Professor Allyn comes - 
to The Ladies’ World 
from Collier’s Weekly 
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THE McCLURE 
PUBLICATIONS 


announce the 


adoption o/ 


The Westfield Standard 


of 
Purity and Nutrition 


in 


The Advertising Pages 


of The Ladies’ World 
McClure’s Magazine 
and Harper’s Weekly 


WALTER W. MANNING 
Advertising Director 
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THE McCLURE 
PUBLICATIONS 


announce an 
article dy 


Norman Hapgood 


introducing 


Professor Allyn 


to the readers of 


The Ladies’ World 


Mr. Hapgood was 
the first editor to 
give national fame to 


the Westfield Standard 







































































THE McCLURE 
PUBLICATIONS 


announce the 


appointment of 


Sturges Dorrance 


as special 


Food Representative 


of 


| The Ladies’ World 


Mr.-Dorrance comes 
to The Ladies’ World 
from the advertising 


staff of Collier’s Weekly 


WALTER W. MANNING 
Advertising Director 
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Troy Cuts a 
“Million Melon” 
a Month 


Close to $40,000,000 worth 
of manufagtures were pro- 
duced by the 365 Troy fac- 
tories last year. 


Of this prodigious sum 
considerably over ONE- 
FOURTH was wages and 
salaries. 


Added. to this are the 
.salaries and wages paid in 
the neighboring manufac- 
turing communities not a 
part of Troy proper, but 
whose money has no other 
outlet. 


Think what this means to 
Troy merchants. Think 
what it COULD mean to 


you! 


A buying district of over 
135,000—25,000 families. 


Whether your advertising is 
aimed at dealers or con- 
sumers, quite likely the most 
interesting feature of this 
prolific territory is the fact 
that ONE newspaper cleans 
up the field. By actual 
count, 93 per cent. 


| The 
Troy Record 





Scott Tissue Takes Advantage 
of New Law 


As a result of a law recently enacted 
by the State of Pennsylvania, the use 
of public drinking cups and common 
towels is prohibited by the Advisory 
Board of the State Department of 
Health. Barbers are also forbidden to 
brush the hair of customers with. the 
common brush, and the proprietors of 
public eating houses an restaurants 
must hereafter thoroughly cleanse all 
eating utensils after use. 

Last week the inspectors sent by the 
State Board of Health were busily en- 
gaged in visiting corporation offices, 
manufacturing plants, hotels, restaurants 
and barber shops. 

The Scott Paper Company, of Phila 
delphia, was one of the first of the 
Philadelphia manufacturers to seize this 
opportunity to advertise one of its 
products—Scott Tissue Towel—all ab- 
sorbent paper towel. Announcements 
occupying large space were made, which 
called attention to the State law re. 
quiring the use of individual towels in 
all public places and as to how well 
the company’s paper towels met every 
requirement. 

his may be the forerunner of much 
new advertising for the newspapers in 
the way of sanitary articles and ap- 
pliances. 


Land Company Co-operates 
with Retailers 


The Merchants Farm Land Company 
of Chicago has started a broad-gauged 
selling and advertising plan in which 
more than 2,000 Chicago retailers of 
groceries, meats, clothing, ice, milk, coal, 
etc., are already co-operating. 

An arrangement has been made with 
the merchants to give red, white and 
blue coupons with every purchase of 
five cents or more. Each coupon repre- 
sents the full amount of the purchase. 
When a customer has coupons represent- 
ing purchases of $350 he receives a 
ous to an acre of Michigan farm land 
ree. 

The newspapers have been carrying 
page advertisements telling Chicago fam 
ilies how to get the farm free. he ob- 
ject of the scheme is to turn trade to 
the stores which have purchased the 
coupons to give to customers. It is un 
derstood that the merchants are paying 
about three per cent of the value of the 
coupons for this service. 


Parcel Post Changes 


On December 6, Postmaster General 


arcel 


Burleson’s plan to extend the 
nter- 


post service was approved by the 
state Commerce Commission. 

The weight limits of parcel post 
packages in the first and second zones 
were increased from twenty to fifty 
pounds, books are admitted to the parcel 
post, and rates in the third, fourth. 
fifth and sixth zones are reduced. 

The maximum weight of parcels to all 
zones beyond the second was increase 
from eleven to twenty pounds. 
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Death of A. Montgomery Ward 


A. Montgomery Ward, founder of 
Montgomery Ward & Co., said to be 
the first mail-order house founded in 
America, died in Highland Park, IIl., 
on December 7. Mr. Ward was 70 
ears old. 
F When 14 years old Mr. Ward went 
to work in a stave factory, and later 
became a day laborer in a_brickyard. 
Subsequently he moved to St. Joseph, 
Mich., where he was clerk in a general 
store at a salary of $5 a month and 
board. In 1866, when he was 23 years 
old, he went to Chicago and obtained 
a job with Field, Palmer & Leiter, now 
Marshall, Field & Co., and subsequently 
was employed by _ various wholesale 
houses. In 1872 i. Ward started his 
mail-order house in a storeroom over a 
livery stable in partnership with his 
brother-in-law, George R. Thorne, who 
survives him. Six thousand workers are 
employed now, and the company and 
its subsidiaries were incorporated with 
$40,000,000 capital on January 1 under 
the laws of New York State. 


Co-operative Pure Food Display 
in Philadelphia 


On Monday of last week a store was 
opened by the National Co-operative As- 
sociation in Philadelphia, where there 
was placed on display pure foods of 
every variety. This association was 
formed on the plea of three thousand 
retail grocers of Philadelphia and of 
more than one hundred food manu- 
facturers. The aim of the association 
is to lower the cost of living by bring- 
ing about a better understanding be- 
tween the consumer, pure food manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retail grocers. 
The saving to the consumer is in divi- 
dends in the form of stamps, which may 

saved until the holder wishes to ex- 
change them for clothing and various 
objects of comfort and household goods. 


Phoebe Snow Breaks into Pretty 
Girl Contest 


Coincident with the announcement by 
the New York Times of the winners in 
its “The Girl of To-day” photographic 


contest which was made on December 7, | 
the Lackawanna Railroad printed an ad | 


lauding “Miss Phoebe Snow.” 


The Lackawanna ad occupied four full | 


columns in the Times and contained a 
full-length portrait of “Phoebe Snow,” 
drawn by Penrhyn Stanlaws. Beneath 
the portrait was this rhyme: 
“Though Art portray ‘The Girl To-day’ 
As made, indeed, of finest clay, 
The Public quite as one unite 
On Phoebe, Maid of Anthracite. 

“The Road of Anthracite.” 


“Modern Miller” Moves to. 


Chicago 


The St. Louis Modern Miller will re- | 
move from St. Louis to Chicago Decem- | 
Its first issue under a Chicago 


ber 29. 
date line will be that of January 8. 








Is the standard paper for busi- 
ness stationery. Users of OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND are not 
in business for a week or a 
month. Men and firms who 
adopt OLD HAMPSHIRE 
BOND for letterheads and busi- 
ness forms do so because they 
want its quiet quality to reflect 
the strong standards of their 
business. This paper lends 
added dignity to the concern 
that has dignity to start with. 


So that you may know OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND we will 
gladly send sample sheets show- 
ing examples of modern letter 
headings. 


HAMPSHIRE 
PAP ES te. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


(ANY 
Hampshire 
Hond 
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THE 
GROWTH OF 
THE ATLANTIC 


The problem of the publishers of 
THE ATLANTIC is not to 
make a magazine that the great- 
est possible number of people 


will like, but to find the great- 
est possible number of people 
who like the kind of a magazine 
they publish. 


That these: people are being 
found is indicated by a constant 
gain in subscriptions. THE 
ATLANTIC is_ non-returnable 
on the newsstands and sells for 
35 cents per copy, $4 per year. 
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Beginning with the February 1914 issue, the advertising 
rate of Tue At~antic Monruty will be $100 per page 
flat. Half and quarter pages pro rata. Line rate, 50 cents. 





Three years’ growth in circulation 


December 1911 25,936 
December 1912 30,209 
December 1913 38,000 


60% increase in circulation 
35% increase in advertising rate 


40,000 


Guaranteed average circulation for 1914 











The strength of Tue ATLantic is, however, not in great 
mass circulation, but in its undoubted quality. An analysis 
shows that it reaches the homes of the following: 


Business Men, * 21% Bankers, 10% 
Lawyers, 23% Railroad Officials, 6% 
Doctors, 12% Farmers, 5% 
Clergymen, 13% Miscellaneous, 10% 


Tue ATLANTIC is meant to read and not to look at, but the 
publishers have striven to make it physically perfect. The 
especially designed type is beautifully clear; the paper is 
opaque; it is stitched like a book, not chopped and stapled, 
and opens flat as letter paper. 


In every home THe ATLANTIC reaches it is considered a 
necessity —“The only magazine I would not be without,” 
as one reader puts it. The magazine which is a necessity 
to its readers is the most influential advertising medium. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC. 
Advertising Managers . 
Nelson J. Peabody, Western Mgr. Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Mgr. 


110 South Dearborn St. 432 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago New York 
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United 


Director ot 
Publishers 


A. C. Pearson, manager of the Dry 
Goods Economist, has been elected a 
director of the United Publishers’ Cor- 
poration. 

The United Publishers’ Corporation 
was incorporated May 1, 1911, as a 
holding company to acquire the David 
Williams Company, Root Securities 
Company and the Class Journal Com- 
pan The David Williams Company 
pub ishes the Jron Age, Hardware Age, 
Metal Worker and Building Age. The 
Root Securities Company publishes the 
Dry Goods Economist, Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, Dry Goods Reporter, Dry- 
goodsman, Commercial Bulletin. The 
Class Journal Company publishes the 
Automobile, Motor Age, Commercial 
Vehicle and the Automobile Blue Book. 

Mr. Pearson has been associated with 
the Dry Goods Economist for fifteen 
years. 


Pearson, 


Would Restrain Use of 
Cigar Store” 


Attorneys Fox & Rothschild, on_be- 
half of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, recently obtained a preliminary 
injunction in Common Pleas Court No. 
5, in Philadelphia, to restrain George F. 
Logue, the proprietor of a cigar store 
on North Broad Street, from continuing 
an alleged imitation of the petitioner’s 
trade-mark. Logue had painted on the 
window of the store “Untied Cigar 
Store.” The attorneys for the peti- 
tioner argued that the defendant’s sign 
was similar in design as to lettering and 
coloring to the trade-mark of the United 
Cigar Ihoves Company. The court was 
asked also to enjoin the use of the 
word “Untied,” on the ground that it 
was intended to be taken for ‘United.’ 
A final hearing will be had to determine 
the respective rights head the parties. 


“Untied 


Committee to Fight Fakes 


At a recent meeting of the United 


Business Men’s Association of Phila- 
delphia the subject of “fake” adver- 
tising was thoroughly discussed and the 
central organization was petitioned to 
appoint a vigilance committee to watch 
for offenders and bring prosecutions. 
The president, William J. Drummond, 
announced that he would appoint such 
a committee. The members unanimous- 
ly endorsed a resolution offered by the 
Central Germantown Avenue Business 
Association in which the Public Ledger 
was praised for a recent editorial, ex- 
plaining the law concerning ‘“‘fake’’ ad- 
vertising. 


Randall Resigns McCann 
Vice-Presidency 


Fred M. Randall, who has been a 
vice-president of the H. K. McCann Co., 
of New York, has resigned to become 
associated with the Taylor-Critchfield 
Co., of Chi: _ zo. 

Mr. R... .{1 has made his headquar- 
ters 12 cecoit for some time and will 
continue to do so. 


. , 
How Boston Is Carrying on Its 
oe 
Vigilance Work 
In reply to a letter of inquiry from 
Printers’ Ink, Paul C. Cummings, 
clerk of the Advertising Vigilance As- 
sociation, Inc., of Boston, Mass.—an 
association the start of which was re- 
cently .noted in Printers’ INk—writes 
describing future plans as follows: 
‘As yet we have not taken up the 
prosecution of any cases Owing to the 
great amount of work necessary in get- 
ting the association put on a_ sound 
basis, and of fixing what shall be our 
future policy in handling the cases 
which are brought to our attention. 
We have a number of cases before us 
at the present time which are handled 
as follows: when a specific complaint 
is referred to us, we turn it over to an 
investigating committee composed in 
whole or in part of mérchants especially 
conversant with the business in ques- 
tion. This investigating committee col- 
lects all the evidence possible and sub- 
mits a full and complete report to the 
board of directors with any recommen- 
dations that it may deem proper. It 
is then the custom of the board to turn 
the report over to the association’s legal 
adviser, who is given a week or ten days 
to go over the same in detail and decide 
whether or not the evidence submitted 
is heavy enough to convict. The at- 
torney then reports back to the directors 
with his recommendations as to whether 
or not the case should be tried, and the 
directors pass final judgment on _ the 
same.” —— 


Mitchell on “Sales and Adver- 
tising Managers 


George L. Mitchell, of George L. 
Mitchell & Staff, Philadelphia, addressed 
the members of the Philade!phia branch 
of the National Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion at its regular fortnightly noonday 
luncheon held at the New Bingham Ho- 
tel last week. He spoke of the rela- 
tionship between the sales manager and 
the advertising expert. The best re- 
sults, he said, can be obtained only 
when the two co-operate, and the adver- 
tising man in order to know the de- 
mands and’ desires of the masses must 
be a man of the people. 


Price Heads St. Louis Ad 
League 


V. L. Price, vice-president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Candy Co., was unanimously 
elected president of the St. Louis 
League December 2. He succeeds J. W. 
Booth, advertising agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific-Iron Mountain railway sys 
tems. Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Flint Garrison; second 
vice-president, W. S. Donaldson; third 
vice-president, George M. Burbach, and 
secretary and treasurer, Glenn W. 
Hutchinson. 

Albert B. Huth, w _ has been for five 
years with The Theatre Magazine, is 
now with the Co-operative Merchandise 
Selling Co., the publisher of Selling 
and Display. 
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Mail-Order Business 
Losing Its Appeal for 
Department Stores 


Smith, Gray & Co. and Macy’s, of 
New York, Among the Large Re- 
tailers to Ease Up in Their Ener- 
gies to Get Mail- Order Business 
—Views of Various Mail-Order 
Men on the ae 


By J. C. Asplet 


DVERTISERS, particularly 

mail-order advertisers, have 
been much interested of late in 
the changing attitude of large re- 
tailers toward mail-order depart- 
ments. There seems to be a grow- 
ing feeling that such a department, 
in spite of its many attractions, is 
out of harmony with a store’s best 
interests, as indicated by the re- 
cent announcement of Smith, Gray 
& Co., clothing retailers of New 
York and Brooklyn, that in the fu- 
ture they would discontinue their 
mail-order department. 

A year or so ago, just prior to 
the passing of the parcel-post bill, 
the country went mail-order mad. 
Mail-order businesses started up 
by the thousands. Department 
stores which in the past had been 
content to handle only what mail- 
orders came their. way began is- 
suing elaborate and costly mail- 
order catalogues. Experts were 
hired from the various mail-order 
centers to build up the depart- 
ments of some of the bigger 
stores, and hardly a day went by 
but what would bring with it some 
news of activity along this line. 

There is every reason to believe 
that these efforts in the: main met 
with success. Certainly many thou- 
sands of dollars came to the stores 
reaching out for this obviously 
profitable business, and why 
shouldn’t they? These stores, par- 
ticularly those in New York, had 
the advantage of being able to use 
“flyers” and offer the out-of-town 
customer the same up-to-the-min- 
ute styles that the New York buy- 
er had access to; they carried 
picked stocks, perhaps the best 
that could be found anywhere on 
this continent, and had a tremen- 


dous asset in their reputation of 
being honest and upright, which is 
so vital in doing business by mail. 

But with it all there is to-day a 
noticeable falling off of activity 
in this branch of department-store 
merchandising. To-day the stores 
that were once leaders in develop- 
ing mail sales apparently have 
dropped out of the race. Many of 
them are letting their mail-order 
departments take care of them- 
selves, others, as is the case with 
Smith, Gray & Co., have discon- 
tinued the department altogether. 
Still others have begun to draw in 
their lines in this field, notably 
Macy’s and Wanamaker’s. All 
down the line there seems to be 
a “we- should - worry’ attitude 
when it comes to getting what is 
admittedly a mighty profitable 
business—at least profitable so far 
as appearances go. 

And the natural question is, 
“Why?” Why should sane, hard- 
headed American merchants let 
business go to competitors with- 
out so much as caring? Why 
should a store which perhaps has 
built up an extensive mail-order 
department at considerable ex- 
pense in time and money let it go 
to the dogs for no better reason 
than it doesn’t care to go out and 
get the necessary business to keep 
it moving ahead? 

An investigation in this field by 
a representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
indicates that the department 
stores are waking up to the fact 
that here are two separate and 
distinct avenues of merchandising. 
They evidently have found that a 
store, organized and equipped to 
do a local business, saps its energy 
when it attempts to build up a 
distant trade. It cannot concen- 
trate. The two differing methods 
of distributing seem to interfere 
with each other, causing friction 
and a consequent loss in efficiency. 
In other words, the retail estab- 
lishment selling goods over the 
counter is not organized to sell 
goods by mail, and when it at- 
tempts it does so at the expense of 
local business. 

As Irwin Rosenfels, advertising 
manager of Sears. Roebuck & Co.. 
suggested, two different stocks are 
required by the store which at- 
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tempts to enter successfully both 
the mail-order and _ over - the- 
counter field. 

And Mr. Rosenfels’ opinion is 
echoed by J. F. Beale, Jr., adver- 
tising manager for R. H. Macy & 
Co., a New York store which re- 
cently discontinued the publication 
of its elaborate mail-order cata- 
logue and ceased its activities in 
the mail-order field. “The reason 
we decided, after many confer- 
ences and discussions, to discon- 
tinue the catalogue and stop going 
after mail-order business aggres- 
sively,” explained Mr. Beale, “is 
that our mail business was in- 
creasing at such a rate that it got 
to a point where we either had to 
divorce the two, and start up a 
separate mail-order establishment, 
which we did not care to do, or 
meet the condition of rapidly in- 
creasing demands upon our buy- 
ers and executives. In a word, 
the two did not harmonize.” 

A well known manager of the 
mail-order department of a promi- 
nent Fifth Avenue department 
store, on the other hand, thinks 
that the two methods of sell- 


ing could be made to harmon- 
ize. “The trouble with most mail- 


order departments of the big 
stores is that the manager is too 
ambitious and anxious to make the 
department a big dividend payer,” 

he said: “There is such a thing as 
a merchant going too far in 
buliding up a mail-order busi- 
ness. I believe that the ideal mail- 
order department is one conduct- 
ed more to give service to a store’s 
out-of-town patrons than as a 
money-making enterprise. As a 
service feature there is no danger 
of a buyer’s judgment being in- 
fluenced by mail-order demand, 
and the stock will not suffer. 
When I tell you that, I know what 
I am talking about, because I am 
telling you the experience of this 
store. It is the store’s_ pol- 
icy only to fill orders from stock 
bought to meet the demands of a 
discriminating New York trade. 
The fact that the company is more 
than satisfied with what this de- 
partment is doing, and that the 
public shows its appreciation in 
the form of continued patronage, 
is proof that our ideas are sound.” 


Perhaps the opinion of W. R 
Hotchkin, formerly advertising 
director of Wanamaker’s and 
later of Gimbel Brothers, hits 
the nail on the head. 

“T believe that an aggressive 
mail-order department is a distinct 
detriment to most retail establish. 
ments,” said Mr. Hotchkin. “This 
is not theory, but has been proven 
over and over in actual experience, 
The reason for this is that it js 
almost impractical to buy mer- 
chandise which will prove satis- 
factory for both classes of trade, 
When you try to do so you bring 
about one of two conditions: you 
either lower the quality of the 
‘over-the-counter’ stock, or you 
get a lot of goods which meet lo- 
cal demand for style, but cannot 
be successfully catalogued and 
handled by mail. On the other 
hand, a mail-order department 
maintained to render a service to 
customers, which makes no at- 
tempt to sell by the usual cata- 
logue methods, is just as much an 
advantage as the other is a hin- 
drance, but’ there is a clean-cut 
danger line. I remember one time 
when the matter was up for dis- 
cussion in a store where I was 
employed as advertising manager, 
the decision was reached that suc- 
cessfully to build up a_ national 
mail-order department it was nec- 
essary that different buyers be em- 
ployed and the stock housed and 
handled under a separate roof.” 

Paul V. Bunn. of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal Pattern Company, 
formerly an executive in the mail- 
order house of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., and more recently mail-order 
manager for John Wanamaker, 
gave as one of many reasons why 
the stocks must be separated suc- 
cessfully to conduct a_ national 
mail-order department. the unfit- 
ness of an average department- 
store buyer to appreciate mail- 
order requirements. 

“One of about fourteen differ- 
ent reasons,” said Mr. Bunn, “is 
that the buyer is not tempera- 
mentally suited to handling hoth 
stocks. I remember one particu- 
lar case which will show you just 
what I mean. It so happened that 
a buyer had an opportunity to pick 
up a lot of attractive garments 
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Back to the Soil 


1,200 boys and 200 girls from farms in every section of 
Ohio have just been sent on a trip to Washington, D. C., 
in reward for their efforts to increase the yield of corn in 
Ohio. They raised over 93,000 bushels in this contest. and 
105 of them beat 100 bushels to the acre. The highest 
yield was 131.7 bushels. 

Governor Cox, the Agricultural Commission, and other 
prominent officials accompanied this party, as did also the 
managing editor of The Ohio Farmer. 

Ohio is doing a wonderful work, educating its farmers 
and their children. Ohio State University has a total 
enrollment of 4,111, of whom 1,234 are taking the agri- 
cultural course. 

These farmer boys and girls of today will be our pros- 
perous and progressive farmers of tomoriow and even now 
they influence their parents to a great extent in the pur- 
chase of modern machinery and household economies—in 
fact in everything that tends to make farm work more 
efficient. 

For over 65 years The Ohio Farmer has labored to teach 
its readers how to stop the little leaks, how to lighten the 
labor and increase the production, and it has pounded home 
the pith of agricultural science in plain, understandable 
language, so as to bring Ohio farmers to a realization of 
their opportunities. 

Over 128,000 farmers in Ohio and the contiguous terri- 
tory are regular weekly readers of The Ohio Farmer. 
Nearly every one of them would undoubtedly tell you that 
it would be hard to farm without this authority on matters 
of vital interest to the farmers in this section. 

And advertisers who know the facts will tell you that 
The Ohio Farmer is supreme in Ohio. 


THE OHIO FARMER 
CLEVELAND 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association. 


The Ohio Farmer can be used in combination with either The Michigan 
Farmer of The Pennsylvania Farmer or both. Write Wirect or to either 
representative for rates and information. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. Drs Wallage C. Richardson, Inc. 
600 Advertising Bldg. . he EO 41 Park Row 
Chicago, Ill. LS Mt New York City. 
STANDAR 


Nir 
a 
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which we could cataloguc and sell 
very nicely for $14. “So he bought 
the lot, and I arranged to give 
the goods a page in our catalogue, 
with a very inviting description. 
The buyer, who was used to pick- 
ing up lots like this and slapping 
them on the counter and being 
done with it, had not said that he 
had bought only a hundred, nor 
had he mentioned that after these 
had been sold the supply would be 
exhausted. Accustomed to over- 
the-counter selling he had not 
thought it necessary. The cata- 
logue came out, and orders began 
to pour in, Thousands of requests 
were received, and I thought we 
had a winner; but imagine my 
feelings when, upon sending the 
orders to the department to be 
filled, I was informed that the 
buyer had seen a chance to get a 
better price for them over the 
counter and had sold the whole 
hundred without saying a word to 
me. It was impossible to dupli- 
cate the garment at the factory, as 
the material was exhausted, so we 
had a similar garment made up; 
_ but it did not answer the cata- 
logue description and the cost of 
returned goods, complaints and 
apologies practically ate up the 
profit. So you see how in opera- 
ting a mail-order department a 
different condition exists, which 
the city buyer, anxious to make 
big profits and working for quick 
turnovers, can seldom grasp.” 


Proceedings in‘Matter of Amer- 
ican Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Notices were 
the American Advertising Agency, Inc., 
which has offices in Baltimore, Wash- 


recently sent out by 


ington and Richmond, that involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings had been in- 
stituted by certain creditors, with the 
acquiescence of the company. The in- 
terests of these creditors have been 
placed in the hands of Sleman & Larch, 
attorneys, with offices in the Colorado 
Building, Washington. F. McC. Smith 
has announced the severing of his rela- 
tions with this agency and has joined the 
Benjamin-Rickard Advertising Agency. 
which has been organized, officered and 
financed by three former employees of 
the American Advertising Agency. 


A magazine to be called The Greater 
City will soon be launched in. New 
York. The publication will be conducted 
along lines laid out by the late Mayor 
Gaynor. 


The Supreme Court De- 
cision in Macy Case 


Review of Famous Litigation 
Touching Price Maintenance 
Now Decided — Extracts from 
Opinion Delivered by Justice Day 
—Monopoly Rights Conferred by 
Patents and Copyrights Compared 


FoR upward of a year there has 
been awaited with keen inter- 
est on the part of advertisers, 
manufacturers, etc., a decision 
just handed down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The case involved—another ex- 
position of the subject of price 
maintenance—is that of  Isidor 
Straus and Nathan Straus, com- 
prising the firm of R. H. Macy 
& Co., of New York (plaintiffs 
in error) versus the American 
Publishers’ Association, an organ- 
ization composed of the leading 
book publishers of the country. 
The history of the case and the 
issue involved was presented at 
some length in Printers’ INK at 
the time that the controversy was 
carried to the nation’s highest tri- 
bunal. 

Salient points of the opinion 
just given by the U. S. Supreme 
Court as delivered by Mr. Justice 
Day are as follows: 

“This is a writ of error to re- 
view a judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, 
rendered on remittitur from the 
Court of Appeals, refusing to 
grant to the plaintiffs in error an 
injunction restraining any inter- 
ference with their purchase and 
sale of copyrighted books and 
damages, the defendants acting 
under an agreement alleged to 
be violative of the laws of New 
York and the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 

“The suit originated in a bill 
filed in the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York for New York 
County, in which the plaintiffs in 
error alleged that they conducted 
a department store in New York 
City, a large department of which 
was devoted to books, magazines 
and pamphlets; that because of 
their methods of business they 
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had been able to undersell other 
retail bookstores; that the defend- 
ants in error, through the Ameri- 
can Publishers’ Association and 
the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation, and by means of resolu- 
tions and agreements, with the co- 
operation of the associations and 
their members and by the use of 
various practices and methods, to 
the end that books should be sold 
to the booksellers only who would 
maintain the retail price upon net 
copyrighted books for one year 
and who would not sell books to 
any one who would cut such 
prices, had restrained and pre- 
vented competition in the State of 
New York and throughout all of 
the United States in the supply 
and price of books and that the 
business of the plaintiffs in error 
had been seriously affected, and 
they prayed that the combination 
and agreements be declared un- 
lawful and that defendants be en- 
joined from acting thereunder or 
accomplishing the purposes there- 
of and for damages. A demurrer 
having been interposed to the 
complaint and sustained by the 


court at Special Term.and the in- 
terlocutory judgment there en- 
tered having been reversed upon 
appeal to the Appellate Division 
of the First Department, the Court 
of Appeals, permission having 
been granted to appeal and the 
question certified, affirmed the de- 
cision and held that, so far as the 
bill related to copyrighted books 
the demurrer was good, but that 
as to uncopyrighted books the 
complaint stated facts sufficient to 
constitute a cause of action.” 

It is then recited that, following 
the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, the associations amended 
their resolutions and agreements 
so as to restrict the application of 
same to copyrighted books only, 
but that the old course was pur- 
sued with reference to copyright- 
ed books. From that part of the 
judgment denying relief as to 
copyrighted books the plaintiffs in 
error appealed, but the result in 
the New York courts was simply 
an endorsement of the mandate 
already conveyed. The opinion 
just rendered concludes the his- 
torical résumé of the case with an 
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explanation of. how the contro- 
teed was finally brought to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

A ‘rather significant paragraph 
in this account of the progress of 
the case is that in which it is set 
forth: “The Court of Appeals, 
by a majority adhered to its for- 
mer decision, notwithstanding the 
decision of Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany v. Straus, 210 U. S. 339, 
which had in the meantime been 
decided by this court, and held 
that, as the object of the copy- 
right and patent statutes was to 
give monopolies, contracts made 
by the owners of copyrights to se- 
cure the fullest protection in the 
enjoyment of the monopoly would 
not be condemned by the courts 
for being in unlawful restraint of 
trade, at least not until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
had pronounced differently. Three 
of the justices dissented upon the 
ground that the agreement was 
clearly one in: restraint of trade, 
as they had theretofore held, and 
that the decision of this court in 
Bobbs-Merrill Company v. Straus 
had so construed the copyright act 
as to limit the right of a copyright 
holder to the sale of copyrighted 
works and did not have the effect 
to protect such monopolistic agree- 
ments as were shown in the pres- 
ent case.” 


ELEMENT OF COPYRIGHT 


Coming down to the present as- 
pect of the case, the Supreme 
Court now says: “This court, in 
the case of Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany v. Straus, held that the copy- 
right act did not grant the right 
to fix a limitation upon prices of 
books at subsequent sales to pur- 
chasers from retailers by notice 
of price limitation inscribed upon 
the book, and, construing the 
copyright act, held that in con- 
ferring the right to vend a book it 
did not intend to confer upon the 
holder of the copyright any fur- 
ther right after he had exercised 
the right to vend secured to him 
by the act. 

“In the case of the Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
v. United States 226 U. S. 20, this 
court had under consideration the 
effect of the patent statute upon 


bitions. 


agreements found to be unlawful 
under the Sherman Law, and the 
agreements condemned were held 
not to be protected as within the 
patent monopoly conferred by the 
statute. Replying to the conten- 
tion as to the protection which 
the patent law gave to enter into 
such agreements, this court said: 
‘Rights conferred by patents are 
indeed very definite and exten- 
sive, but they do not give any 
more than other rights an univer- 
sal license against positive prohi- 
The Sherman. law is a 
limitation of rights, rights which 
may be pushed to evil conse- 
quences and therefore restrained. 

“So, in the present case, it can- 
not be successfully contended that 
the monopoly of a copyright is in 
this respect any more extensive 
than that secured under the patent 
law. No more than the patent 
statute was the copyright act in- 
tended to authorize agreements in 
unlawful restraint of trade and 
tending to monopoly, in violation 
of the specific terms of the Sher- 
man law, which is broadly. de- 
signed to reach all combinations 
in unlawful restraint of trade and 
tending because of the agreements 
or combinations entered into to 
build up and perpetuate monopo- 
lies. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLISHERS 


“It appears that the Publishers’ 


Association was composed of 
probably seventy-five per cent of 
the publishers of copyrighted and 
uncopyrighted books in the United 
States, and that the Booksellers’ 
Association included a majority 
of the booksellers throughout the 
Jnited States; that the associa- 
tions adopted resolutions and 
made agreements obligating their 
members to sell copyrighted books 
only to those who would maintain 
the retail price of such net copy- 
righted books, and, to that end, 
that the associations combined and 
co-operated with the effect that 
competition in such books at retail 
was almost completely destroyed. 
The findings further show that 
the associations employed various 
methods of ascertaining whether 
prices of net copyrighted books 
were cut and whether there was 
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HE advertiser who studies the three 
elements of good printing soon dis- 
covers that value, beauty distinction and 
power depend upon his knowledge of paper, 
type and ink—and the most important is 


paper. 
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Group No. 2, Deckle Edge Book 
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For catalog covers, fold- 
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Group No. 4 Announcement 
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kind of business announcements. 
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competition in the sale thereof at 
retail and issued cut-off lists, so- 
called, directing the discontinuance 
of the sale of such books to of- 
fenders, and that the plaintiffs in 
error who had failed to maintain 
net prices upon copyrighted books, 
had been put upon the cut-off lists 
and were unable to secure a supply 
of such books in the ordinary 
course of business. It further ap- 
pears that in some instances deal- 
ers who had supplied the plaintiffs 
in error were wholly ruined and 
driven out of business; that the 
Booksellers’ Association widely 
circulated the names of such deal- 
ers and warned others to avoid 
their fate, and that various circu- 
lars were issued to the trade at 
large by both associations warning 
all persons against dealing with 
plaintiffs in error or 6Sther so- 
called price cutters; that after the 
reformation of the resolutions and 
agreements in 1904 the associations 
and their members continued the 
same methods as to ascertaining 
the supply of copyrighted books 
of the plaintiffs in. error, as to cut- 
off lists and circulars to the trade, 
and that, although in 1907 the 
resolution of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation was modified so that the 
‘agreement’ became a ‘recom- 
mendation, the cut-off lists were 
still issued with plaintiff’s name 
thereon, and that the dealers still 
refused to supply plaintiffs in er- 
ror with books of any kind. And 
it also appears from the finding 
of facts that the members of the 
associations resided in and carried 
on the business of selling books 
in many different States and pur- 
chased books from persons in 
many States other than the one in 
which they resided and did busi- 
ness; and that the rules, regula- 
tions and agreements of the asso- 
ciations were enforced against all 
publishers and dealers in books 
throughout the United States. 
whether they were members of 
either association or not, and 
whether they purchased books in 
one State for transportation and 
delivery in another or for delivery 
in the State where purchased. 
“We agree with the Court of 
Appeals in its characterization of 
the agreement involved in this 


case, about which there seems to 
have been no difference of opin- 
ion except as to the supposed pro- 
tection of the copyright act. It 
manifestly swent beyond any fair 
and legal agreement to protect 
prices and trade as among the 
parties thereto and prevented, as 
the Court of Appeals said, when 
dealing with uncopyrighted books, 
the sale of books of any kind, at 
any price, to those who were con- 
demned by the terms of the agree- 
ment, and with whom dealings 
were practically prohibited. We 
conclude, therefore, that the Court 
of Appeals erred in holding that 
the agreement was justified by the 
copyright act, and was not within 
the denunciation of the Sherman 
act, and in denying, for that rea- 
son alone, the right of the plain- 
tiffs in error to recover under the 
State act as to copyrighted books. 

“This view of the case renders 
it unnecessary to decide whether 
an original action can be main- 
tained in the State courts seeking 
an injunction and to recover dam- 
ages under the Sherman law. 

“As the Federal question, made 
in the manner which we _ have 
stated, was in our view wrongly 
decided, and such decision was the 
basis of the judgment in the State 
court, the judgment of that court 
must be reversed. 

“Judgment reversed and case re- 
manded to the State court whence 
it came for further proceedings 
not’ inconsistent with this opinion.” 


“Service” Extended to Corsets 


Carmen Corsets are being advertised 
in Chicago through an unusual offer to 
keep the corset in repair for one year 
free of charge. The copy brings out 
the fact that Carmen service always 
means big corset value. One argument 
is, ‘“The mere selling of Carmen Cor- 
sets is only one feature of our busi- 
ness. We are anxious to see that the 
corsets fit you correctly—and so fitting, 
altering and repairing are all parts of 
our service.”’ 


Allen & Ward’s Newspapers 


Allen & Ward, 
of New York and Ch’‘cago, will repre- 


seginning January 1, 
sent the following newspapers: Bakers- 
field, Cal., Echo; Eureka, Cal., Stand- 
ard; Oakland, Cal., Enquirer; ” Seattle, 
Wash.. Sun; Phoenix, Ariz., Republi- 
can; Fort Wayne, Ind., Sentinel; Rich- 
mond, Ind., Jtem: St. Paul, ‘Minn., 
Volkszeitung; Wilmington, Del., News. 
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How to Hold Consumer | 
Confidence 


PECIFIC cases where service 

has been rendered by The 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, to create 
confidence among manufacturers 
are related in the December issue 
of A Thousand Uses for Gas, the 
company’s house-organ. 

What the gas people have to say 
is as follows: 

“We have learned that for each 
service we render we receive in 
return good feeling. That ieads 
to increase in sales because of the 
greater confidence between us. 

“Our factory appliance inspec- 
tors visit regularly the factories 
in Philadelphia. They adjust 
burners, reline furnaces, make 
suggestions for improving the 
work, in fact, their every endeavor 
is to see that every cubic foot of 
gas bought is properly used. Wher- 
ever they can they recommend 
more modern appliances that will 
turn out more or better work with 
a lower gas consumption. 

“Our gas engine inspectors 
visit regularly every gas engine in 
Philadelphia. If any adjustment 
can be made, any valves set more 
accurately, if anything can be 
done to improve the conditions, 
they are glad to do what they can. 

They are always ready to show 
you how you can save. If by a re- 
arrangement of the shafting in 
your shop they can lighten the 
load on your gas engine, and so 
reduce the gas consumption to a 
minimum, they will be glad to tell 
you how to do it. The good feel- 
ing which naturally follows their 
visit pays us for the time they 
have spent in making conditions 
better. 

“One of the important duties 
of our salesmen is to see that you 
are burning gas in the best way 
in which it can be burned and that 
you are satisfied with the service 
the companv is giving you. If you 
are not, it is the salesman’s dutv 
to see that you become satisfied. 

“The burners in a certain jap- 
anning oven were not as satisfac- 
tory as they should be. An im- 


provement was suggested. The 
owner acknowledged the defect, 
but did not know just how to cor- 
rect it. Here is where our serv- 
ice begins. The old _ burners 
could not be corrected, so a new 
design was sketched and submit- 
ted. As the firm in question had 
their own machine shop, instruc- 
tions were left as-to how to make 
the burners on the premises. Fi- 
nally the salesman returned to su- - 
pervise the installation of the new 
burners. That is our idea of sales- 
manship. When we see some- 
thing that can be improved, where 
gas is used, we not only tell you 
about it, but we will show you 
how to make the improvement. 
“In an installation consisting of 
a large .melting pot that was 
bought without first consulting us, 
the burners were not satisfactory. 
Too much gas was burned for the 
work turned out. When we 
learned of this case we worked 
with the consumer, not only de- 
signing new burners, but super- 
vising the installation until every- 
thing was entirely satisfactory.” 


Christmas Ide# Invades Tech- 


nical Papers 


Not to be outdone by the Christmas 
advertising appearing in the_ general 
magazines the J. T. Slocomb Company, 
of Providence, R. I., which makes Slo- 
comb Micrometers, is advertising in the 
technical papers under the headline 
“Slocomb Suggestions for Christmas 
Presents.” 

Different sets of instruments and 
tools are shown on the page, a_Christ- 
mas tinge being given to the advertise- 
ment by a special holly border. 

The copy hits a new selling angle. 
Among other things is the suggestion 
to “Give something that is appropriate 
—something different from neckties, 
socks, gloves, handkerchiefs, etc.—some- 
thing that will last and be appreciated. 

That brother or other relative 
learning his trade, that friend who 
helped you out during the year. Show 
your appreciation. 

As a final punch there is the follow- 
ing injunction: “If you'd like to have 
someone give you one of these presents, 
try this: Carelessly leave this page 
around so that the womenfolks in your 
home can see it.” 


Denhard Joins Siegfried 


Charles H. Denhard, copy man for 
1). Appleton & Co., publishers, has left 
that organization to join the copy staff 
4 ge Siegfried Company, Inc., New 

or 
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Advertising Lectures for Uni- 
versity of California 
Sales managers and advertising men 
of California are planning to co-operate 
with the University of California by 
giving fifteen lectures at the university. 
The lectures are to be given Thurs- 
day evenings from January 15 to April 
23. The programme, which includes 
William A. Woodhead, president of 
the A. A. C. of A, ., is as tollows: 
January 15, “The Mental Law of 
Sale,” George H. Eberhard; Januar 
22, “Gauging the Prospective Buyer,’ 
F. H. Abbott, Jr.; January 29, “Retail 
eee, N. Mitchell; February 
“Price Maintenance as a Business and 
Public Policy,’ George A. Eberhard; 
February 12, ‘‘Service and Confidence, 
the Basis of Trade,” T. E. Bibbins; 
February 19, “Methods of Central 
Supervision,” Charles H. Victor; Febru- 
ary 26, ‘“Salesmanship as a Life’s 
Work,” W. R. Trusty; March 5, “Pre- 
paring An Advertisement,” George 
Hough Perry; March 12, “A dvertising 
Mediums,” Arthur J. Hill; March 19, 
“Color Values in Advertising,” ae : 
Abbott; March 26, ‘National Advertis- 
ing,” William Rieger; April 2, “Retail 
Advertising,” F. S. Ne son; "April 9, 
“Mail-Order Advertising,’ George A. 
Cummings; April 16, “Real Estate and 
Community Advertising,” Rollin C. 
Ayres; April 23, “The Profession of 
Advertising as a Life’ s Work,” William 
A. Woodhead. 


Time Doesn’t Kill. a Newspaper 
Ad * 


A hardware dealer in a Western city 
saw a newspaper notice that a nationally 
known domestic science expert would 
lecture in that city for one week, says 
Things Technical. The dealer im- 
mediately saw a chance to make money. 
He wired East for 1,000 copies of a 
book written by this expert and upon 
their arrival he opened up with big 
space in his local papers, announcing 
a free copy of this valuable book to 
every lady who would buy a certain 
amount of kitchen ware at his store. 

Within three days the books were sold 
—and while that happened three years 
ago—the dealer insists that people who 
came into the store for the books be- 
came regular customers. The invest- 
ment is still paying dividends. It is a 
noteworthy fact that no other store in 
that city saw anything in that news- 
paper clipping. 


Holeproof Gitiey Co-operation 


A review of the newspapers shows 
that. Holeproof Hosiery Company, of 
Milwaukee, is succeeding in securing 
the co-operation of shoe dealers in ad- 
vertising this guaranteed hosiery. The 
shoe dealers seem to be more generous 
in using the manufacturers’ cuts and 
allowing plenty of space for hoisery 
than the men’s furnishing stores. Of 
course hosiery is a side line that fits 
well into the shoe business and it is 
something that will brighten up shoe 
advertising copy. 


Type Specifications and the 
R wr ° 
Printer’s Co-operation 

Mankato, Minn., Nov. 22, 1913. 
Editor of Printers” INK: 

I have just read, in the November 
20 issue of your fine journal, the article 
by Alexander D. Walter, in which he 
makes the statement that ‘the average 
newspaper compositor is not an 
expert in even so simple a matter as 
setting up the dealer’s name at the 
bottom of an electro-typed advertise- 
ment.” 

It is surprising to me that a man of 
Mr. Walter’s standing in the advertis- 
ing profession would give the great 
body of newspaper printers such a slap 
without investigating the actual condi- 
tions. I am_ sure that he would find 
the trouble lies more in the materials 
the printer has to work with, than with 
the printer. I have worked ‘with news- 
paper men in several states for the past 
fifteen years and have found it the 
usual thing for them to read the various 
trade or -: a large sborceatege 
have taken the I. T. U. or the I. C. S. 
courses in advertisement display. 

But it is a sad fact that the materials 
in many shops is a conglomeration of 
small fonts of every type that was de- 
signed since the year Noah left the 
Ark. Even in a _ well-equipped small 
daily that I know of, the styles of type 
of the examples given in Mr. Walter’s 
article could not be followed. The 
nearest they could come to it would be 
Blanchard, and that would have been 
too wide. It would have been set in 
lining Gothic, in this shop, as this is 
the only complete series it has; and I 
am sure neither Mr. Walter, nor the 
printer who set the name, would have 
been satisfied with the combination. 

I believe that the uniformity of dis- 
play is an invaluable consideration—in 
fact it must be observed—and if Mr. 
Walter, and others in his position, 
would recommend to the newspaper 
proprietors the “junking”’ of their old 
outfits and the purchase of new, good 
type “families” (and lots of each font) 
that the advertising managers would be 
better pleased with the results, and 
printers would be saved many gray 
hairs. 

Grisert L. GuLpranpson. 


Selling Advertised Brands Sign 
of Progressiveness 
To be selling an advertised and trade- 


marked line of clothing is a sign o 
progressiveness on the part of a store, 
and an indication that the master mind 
directing its affairs recognizes its ad- 
vantages over unknown goods, just as 
he sees the greater advantage of elec- 
tric lighting over the old-time systems, 
and of clothing cabinets over the table- 
piling method of former days. 

It’s the better, the advanced, method 
of selling, this teamwork advertising and 
selling system, with manufacturer and 
merchant both exerting themselves to 
sell the goods in the merchant’s store— 
the manufacturer a prestige and reputa- 
tion builder, and the merchant “‘cashin 
in” with minimum effort.—William 
Ellis in Men’s Wear. 
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San Francisco 


Advertising for Eleven Months 
Ending November 30 


Classified Display ‘ TOTAL 
Lines Lines Lines 


THE EXAMINER. .4,133,462 5,416,250 9,549,712 
Second paper.........1,728,776 3,884,958 5,613,734 
Third paper 515,242 3,811,500 4,326,742 
Fourth paper 221,928 2,432,906 2,654,834 


One morning paper, eliminated August 31, not included. 


Advertising forNovember 
THE EXAMINER 978,142 LINES 


Second Paper $71,928 Lines 
Third Paper 416,794 Lines 
Fourth Paper 186,592 Lines 


In November Display Advertising alone (593,320 
lines) THE EXAMINER printed more than the 
total November Advertising of any other San 
Francisco newspaper. 


Circulation in excess of 120,000 daily and 225,000 
Sunday. 
New York Representative Chicago Representative 


M. D, HUNTON W. H. WILSON 
220 Fifth Avenue 909 Hearst Building 
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Newspaper Press Control 


FULL AUTOMATIC AND SEMI-AUTOMATIC TYPES 
PUSH-BUTTON OPERATED 
DIRECT CURRENT ALTERNATING CURRENT 








The most complete, thoroughly mod- 
ern and efficient means of operating 
newspaper and rotary magazine presses, 
combining the specialized experience of 
years of successful design, manufacture 
and application. 





Push-Button Station 





Ask for Bulletin No; 23930 


SPRAGUE 


ELECTRIC WORKS 
OF General Electric Company 
Main Offices: 527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Member The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
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How Drake’s Circum- 
vented Substitution 


An Ingenious Method of Enabling 
Consumers to Identify a Cake 
Sold Through Retailers—Newspa- 
pers Carried Straightaway Copy 
—The Seasonable Appeal in the 
Advertising—Results Gratifying 


RAKE BROS. CO., of New 

York and Boston, have suc- 
cessfully solved an advertising 
problem which has bothered a 
good many people. 

They are bakers—of cake, ex- 
clusively. They began business 
in New York and Brooklyn nearly 
twenty years ago; their Boston 
plant was established eight years 
ago. 

Being born advertisers as well 
as bakers, they have wrestled with 
the advertising problem from time 
to time, finally selecting Boston as 
the place to work out some plan 
which would be practical and 
profitable. 

Newspaper advertising seemed 
to be the direct, logical way by 
which to talk to the people whose 
trade they wanted, but they were 
immediately confronted with the 
substitution problem. 

The Drakes do not sell direct 
to the consumer, but to retail gro- 
cers, delicatessen stores and lunch 
counters. Of the dozen different 
kinds of cake and macaroons they 
bake, only two—sponge and wed- 
ding fruit-cake—went to the con- 
sumer in the original package. All 
the others were sold by the pound. 
If the housewife telephoned to 
her grocer to send a pound of 
Drake’s raisin-cake, she had no 
means of knowing whether she 
got Drake’s or not. 

As so much of the Drake’s 
product was sold in this way, it 
was obvious that a big proportion 
of their newspaper advertising ap- 
propriation was at the mercy of 
the retailer. He could send any 
sort of cake to the consumer that 
he liked—Drake would lose the 
business and the consumer would 
get a wrong opinion of the Drake 
product. 

This vexatious problem was 
finally solved by the adoption of 


a perforated lining—the word 

“Drake’s”: being perforated in the 
paper which lined the pans in 
which the cake was baked. 

This plan made it possible for 
the purchaser to tell at once 
whether or not she was getting 
what she ordered. 

The perforation scheme was 
widely advertised in the newspa- 
pers as soon as it was adopted, 
and a patent on it was applied for. 
Some of the advertisements call- 
ing attention to this plan are 
shown herewith. 

The Drake business is based on 
the home-made cake idea. The 
people are told, through the news- 
papers, and other advertising, that 
the product is pure and whole- 
some—that it has no superior in 
quality, materials and flavor, and 
that it is prepared and baked un- 
der home conditions. Their pol- 
icy is to stick absolutely to the 








Nothing the Children 
will enjoy more 
Put in a tempting piece of Drake's Cake. It is just 
she thing for their lupch-boxes. 
“Think how ‘they will look forward to eating it 
Amd each day you can give them a différent king— 
all ay it » Ages: dae and wholesome as if made in your 
‘awn kite! 


‘aie - ao “ ipa Lene Ay nt ts Faviely Suton y 
nite tomen of tas 
for it Pike: 
Ce eee ee , 
Varietios of Pound Cake 


Ran, Plate, Citron, Mersin, sady. 
1 Fruit and Wedeing 











AN APPEAL TO CHILDREN 


simple truth and to use straight 
facts in the appeal to the consu- 
mer, Their bakeries are always 
opened for public inspection, and 
an invitation to call and look 
things over, is included in all ads. 
The product truly bears out the 
advertising, as the business has 
developed very rapidly, and people 
who buy Drake’s cake seem to 
keep on buying it indefinitely. 
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The advertising is in itself very 
interesting. It is strictly of the 
“appetite” type. Interesting and 
attractive illustrations are used, 
and the copy, though always brief, 
is strong in its suggestion of qual- 
ity and palatability. 

All the advertising is season- 
able—special cake for the holi- 
days; sponge-cake for shortcake 
when strawberries first make their 
appearance; the right cake for 
special occasions, as well as the 
cake which is a favorite every day 
in the year, are all advertised by 
copy which is changed every day. 
The arrow trade-mark, shown 
herewith, is always prominently 
displayed in the advertising, thus 
linking it up with the packages 
and the signs on the delivery- 
wagons. 

Advertising is done in Boston, 
Providence, Salem, Lynn, etc., 
and daily papers are used circu- 
lating within the wagon delivery 
sections. 

The drivers on the wagons are 
salesmen, and meetings are held 
every month, at which the adver- 
tising is discussed, as well as 
the correct methods of salesman- 
ship. 

The quality of the advertising 


Use for plum pudding, fruitcake 
that’s rich and digestible 
Kat this delicious fruitcake —enjoy it without thought 
of _ 
lly wholesome. hi 3 Filled with 
beneficial health-giv ei ns, plump 
Jusewus preces of cenit sad i imaported * Torelli 
alroa. 
tie: tient omnes coed 
oy Soagage of the pleas eens 


Made . 
teen aoe "Drake beberies, aed wth 2 a te 
care our evo aod in portesting’ the Gavor of 
too cooked ait ee, 


Cuber variation, Sponge, Plain Raisin, Marble, Citron, Lady, 
Nut, Oriental Fruit. Your grocer 


DRAKE'S 4 


@~ CAKE 


A SAMPLE OF THE SEASONABLE COPY 











Look for DRAKES 
on the bottom of each loaf 


There is ‘only one DRAKE'S CAKE—that delicious 
cake made by Drake Bros. Co., who are so proud of 
their product that every loaf is now baked with the 
word DRAKE'S as shown in the picture 


—, in the ~— 


Cake in to ans order 
Varieties of Pound Cake 


Raisin, Plain, Citron, Marble, Lady, Nut, 
Oriental Fruit and Wedding Frait 


PLAYING UP THE TRADE-MARK 


is indicated by the fact that it 
won the advertising cup recently 
offered by the Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago, for the best baker’s ad- 
vertising in the country. In ac- 
knowledging the receipt of this 
cup, Drake Bros. Company wrote 
a letter to the Baker’s Helper, 
Which describes their attitude to- 
ward advertising. Here are some 
extracts from this letter: 

. . . We believe that a well- 
directed and well-founded adver- 
tising campaign, backed up by real 
merit and quality, must succeed 
if the work is given the attention 
that it deserves and is kept up 
long enough. We fear that too 
many bakers expect the impossi- 
ble of advertising. They expect 
that a few dollars spent will 
return to them hundreds of dol- 
lars in profits, and they try it 
out and stop short of the turning 
point. 

“We use the newspapers—put 
our trade-mark on every piece of 
stationery—our wagons are. all 
painted with the trade-mark in its 
complete form. and_ everything 
that leaves our bakery which the 
public will see bears with it our 
trade-mark. We work on the 
theory that if we can get the pub- 
lic to think of Drake’s every time 
they think of cake, we will be in 
a position that our effort and 
thought deserve.” 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF 


lo O days 
Magazine dy’ Women 


TAKE GREAT PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


FRANK WILSON NYE 


LATE OF THE BUTTERICK TRIO, AS 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 
G. T. HILu, Jr., 


General Manager 
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Serial Ads of National 
Tube Co 


AN unusual campaign in the 

trade papers, which is attract- 
ing considerable attention, is that 
of the National Tube Company, of 
Pittsburgh, of which L. F. Hamil- 
ton is advertising manager. The 
company has been using /ron Age 
and Jron Trade Review during 
the past year for the publication 
of a series of ads on the general 
subject, “The Manufacture and 
Characteristics of ‘National’ Mod- 
ern Welded Pipe,’ each an- 
nouncement forming a chapter of 
the serial story told by the com- 
pany. Each ad has been built to 
contain certain definite informa- 
tion, individual to itself, but 
linked more or less closely to the 
chapter preceding and that fol- 
lowing. The information given 
according to Mr. Hamilton, has 
been designed to be popularly 
educational and to possess a real 
and permanent value. 

In order to determine as defi- 
nitely as possible the results of 
the advertising, the company re- 
cently sent out to a large number 
of readers of the two papers a 
letter explaining the campaign 
and asking for replies to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

“Have you read any or all of 
this series of announcements? 
Has it attracted your attention at 
all? In reading the series, ,, What 
have been your impressions ”’ 

A stamped and addressed enve- 
lope was enclosed with each let- 
ter, and the returns have already 
been sufficiently good to indicate 
that the series has had considera- 
ble educational value. 


Light and the Window Display 


Dark blue reflects 61%4 per cent of 
the light falling upon it. 

Dark green, about 10 per cent. 

Pale red, more than 16 per cent. 

Dark yellow, 20 per cent. 

Pale blue, 30 per cent. 

Pale yellow, 40 per cent. 

Pale green, 46% per cent. 

Pale orange, nearly 55 per cent. 

And pale white. 70 per cent. 

A window finished in light oak, can 
be lighted with much less wattage than 
a window finished in dark mahogany: 
likewise, a window in which white goods 
are displayed. -American Architect. 


Municipal Publicity Show 

The value of municipal exhibitions as 
an aid to pu licity for public business 
was indicated at Cincinnati this year by 
an attendance of 185,000, a little more 
than half the population of the town. 

It was a show illustrating city activ- 
ities as a still-life drama under the 
name, “How Your Taxes Are Spent.” 

One feature was an enormous clock, 
from whose dial figures white ribbons 
ran to exhibits visualizing municipal ef- 
fort night and day in behalf of citizens. 
From the 5 a.m. hour of the morning 
delivery a ribbon extended to a minia- 
ture milk-wagon laden with information 
about how the city guards the milk sup- 
ply, at an annual cost of only a few 
mills for each resident. Linked with 
the 6 a.m. hour at which the plain citi 
zen starts for his work, were data on 
official agency in improving street car 
service. The 12 m. lunch hour was 
joined to an exhibit of pure food pre- 
cautions. 

A working exhibit showed how the 
city makes harness in its own municipal 
shop for city teams, and explained the 
saving. A part of the exhibit of a 
juvenile reformatory was a massive door 
of steel and bars labeled: “This is the 
kind of door we used to shut on our 
wayward boys.” 


Wholesile Holiduy Geusling 


Many manufacturers of food products 
take advantage of the marketing possi- 
bilities created on Thanksgiving. Christ- 
mas and other feast days to make a big 
impression on the public. In Atlanta 
the Frank E. Block Co. made a special 
free Thanksgiving offer on Block Milk 
Biscuit, Graham Wafers, Kennesaw 
Biscuit, Lemon Snaps and other pack- 
age dainties through Daniels’ big store 
in Atlanta. Beginning at 9 o'clock 
Thanksgiving morning the Block people 
gave away free, as a Thanksgiving sou- 
venir, one 5-cent box of any one kind 
of the cakes or cookies to each man, 
woman and_ child. There were no 
strings to the offer, no purchase of any 
kind had to be made. More than 10,000 
boxes were given away before one 
o’clock, at which time the store closed. 


Death of General Drake, of 
New Jersey 


General Madison Drake, a veteran 
newspaper ae and author, died in 
Elizabeth, N. J., on November 28. He 
was 76 years dia. 

General Drake was publisher of the 
Mercer Standard, Trenton, from 1853 
to 1854, started ‘the Evening News in 
Trenton in 1857 and Wide Awake in 
1860. He served throughout the Civil 
War and then resumed newspaper work, 
publishing the Elizabeth Daily Monitor, 
1868-81; the Elizabeth Sunday Leader, 
1882-87: the Elizabeth Daily Leader, 
1887-1900. He was the author of sev- 
eral books. 

Geo. B. David Company, Inc., has 
been appointed the renresentative, both 
East and West, of the Virginian ot 
Richmond, Va 
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Mr. O. H. Blackman, of the Blackman- 
Ross Co., when addressing the Repre- 
sentatives’ Club recently, said, 


“The main fact we want (we, who make 
up lists) is not the rate per line per thou- 
sand readers, but the influence of the pub- 
lication with its readers.” ' 


Mr. Harry H. Porter, of the Frank 
Presbrey Company, had previously said, 
when he addressed the Representatives’ 
Club, / 


“The head of a certain publication who 
has but recently passed away from us was 
so near to his readers, that he would write 
his check for $50,000 or $100,000 for some 
Charity, with the confidence that within a 
few days the subscribers would make good 
the amount. That seems to me to be com- 
ing very near to the reader.” 


Mr. Porter, of course, referred to the 
Christian Herald specifically. 


It is interesting to note that in the interval 
between these two speeches the Christian 
Herald increased its net paid circulation 
50%, its advertising revenue more than 
100%, and is maintaining its charitable un- 
dertakings on a constantly increasing scale. 


The fact that the Christian Herald’s re- 
newals have averaged 86% for a period of 
years,—a much higher average than has 
ever been achieved by any other national 
periodical, is another proof of its hold upon 
its readers. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


New York Boston Chicago 
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Analysis as the Habit of 
Finding Out 


Tendency to Look for Ready-Made 
Plans Leads to Poor Advertising 
—How One Big Manufacturer 
Finds Out What His “Small 
Town” Consumers Want—Por- 
tion of Recent Address at Buffalo 


By S. Roland Hall 


[7 seems to me that a great 

deal of poor advertising can be 
truthfully attributed to the tend- 
ency on every hand to look for 
ready-made plans and success se- 
crets, rather than to do the sensi- 
ble thing of first digging to the 
bottorh of the problem and getting 
all the facts. 

I believe I get more than 
my share of requests for the 
secrets of success in advertising. 
To illustrate: Not so very long 
ago I had a man, apparently 
of considerable business experi- 
ence, write me and ask how he 
could make a great big success 
of a new product that he called 
Cedarine. Just for the fun of 
the thing, I counted the words of 
information that he gave me about 
the article, and the number was 
sixty-seven. He didn’t tell me 
whether the thing was a machine 
or whether it was the sawdust of 
cedar; he didn’t tell me whether 
it sold for a dollar or for ten 
cents; whether it was in packages 
or bulk; whether it was already 
introduced to a certain extent, or 
a new product that had not been 
put on the market at all. I didn’t 
know the margin of profit, the 
competition, the attitude of the 
trade, and I had no time to look 
into these things, however well 
disposed I might have been in the 
matter of advice. But yet my 
friend passed on me the very 
great compliment of thinking that 
I could gaze on these sixty-seven 
words of general information and 
then gaze steadfastly for a few 
minutes at the northeast corner 
of the room and bring forth a 
wonderful success-winning adver- 
tising and selling plan. 

Worth-while plans, whether 


plans of battle or business plans, 
are founded on facts. 


CHANGE IN AGENCY COPY WRITERS 


An agency man of the new type 
was talking with me the other day 
about the great change that has 
taken place in the copy depart- 
ments of the agencies. In the old 
days, the copy man was supposed 
to grind out a large amount of 
copy on a variety of subjects, 
whether he had the information 
or not. One of these old agencies, 
that years ago wrote. up a great 
deal of its copy on surface in- 
formation, not long ago had to 
get out a new series of advertise- 
ments for a soap, and before hav- 
ing the copy written it had an 
investigation made covering 
nearly one thousand homes and 
a score of dealers in five cities. 

The kind of analysis that I like 
to hear about is that kind another 
advertising agency practised when 
it secured a big tobacco account. 
One of the first moves was to send 
a capable investigator and writer 
to Cuba to study the subject of 
tobacco from the ground up. 

The kind of analysis I believe 
in is that kind practised by the 
Procter & Gamble Company when 
it put out Crisco. This con- 
cern didn’t even take its broad 
experience as a sole guide. It 
didn’t take anybody’s opinions, but 
laid out four or five different 
plans as carefully as possible, giv- 
ing each a fair try-out in territory 
big enough to afford a fair test. 
Then it was in a position really to 
analyze and to go ahead right. 

The advertising man of the fu- 
ture is going to be more of a 
sales manager than he has been 
in the past. It is going to be his 
business to gather good sales ar- 
gument and sales plans from all 
nooks and corners of the world 
and fix up that information in 
the most palatable form and dis- 
tribute it where it will do the 
most good. 

There is 
about analysis. 


nothing mysterious 
All we have to 
do is to adopt the methods that 
the lawyers and doctors use, go 
to the people who have the in- 
formation we want and ask ques- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Ten Business Commandments 


Representing the self-imposed creed of 


The New York Globe 


Furnish information to all as to the kind of newspaper it 
is pe why it is such a newspaper. 

2. Make known to all the policies that dominate it on edi- 

torial page, in news columns and in special features. 
_ 8. Tell frankly the kind of F gp who buy it—where they 
live, as nearly as possible to so—how much they earn, as 
nearly as possible to estimate—and how many there are of 
them. 

4. Define clearly the kind of advertising that will be accepted 
—its cost—and furnish information as to the kind of appeal 
advertisers should make to arouse the interest and to receive 
the support of its readers. 

5. Make constant effort to induce readers to read and to 
believe in the advertisements printed—to convince them that 
advertising helps them. 

6. Do everything possible to make the advertisements look 
attractive—to make up the advertising pages to the best ad- 
vantage of all lines of business represented on them. 

7. Help advertisers in every way possible—assist them in the 

preparation of copy if they so desire—secure information about 

eas e conditions if they want it—assist them in deciding on the 
right kind of a campaign to conduct in New York if they ask 
for such help. 

8. A willingness to furnish advertisers with unprejudiced 
information as to the value of other newspapers in the New 
York field—their kind of readers—their advertising rates. 

9. Accept contracts based on proved and guaranteed average 
circulation for the past year. 

10. Willingness to show agencies or advertisers, if they so 
desire, all contracts entered into, so that there can never be 
any doubt about the integrity of the advertising rates. 


If anything has been omitted according to your viewpoint, Messrs. 
Advertisers, please inform us. 

As to how firmly THE NEW YORK GLOBE believes in its creed, it 
has done and is doing much to “ along a general movement for the 
development of advertising for all good newspapers, and to help estab- 
lish a similar creed in the office of every reliable newspaper in this 
country and in Canada. 

This constructive work of THE GLOBE cannot be regarded as having 
back of it any specific motive of material gain, although it does gain 
through co-operating with other Publishers who believe in dignifying 
pe — business and making newspaper advertising more reliable 


lube 


Aaberliaer. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, fia Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Building, NEW YORK Tribune Building, CHICAGO 
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You, too, can get this kind of co-« 


When Mr. L. M. 
Bradley took 
charge of the Ad- 
vertising Depart- 


Moline uses elim- 
ination process in 
choosing adver- 

ae 4 ment of the 
tising connection Moline Automo- 


bile Company, September Ist, it was put 
squarely up to him to choose the most 
.efficient organized advertising assistance 
to help him exploit the new Moline- 
Knight in the most effective manner. 
The following. letter was sent out by 
Mr. Bradley, September 29th, toa num- 
ber of advertising companies that had 
been hotly contesting for the account:— 
(This letter is reproduced complete as it 
appeared in the Chicago Evening Post. ) 


Following two weeks of exhaustive deliber- 
ation relative to the advertising agency 
who shall assist this de- 
partment in the exploit- 
ation of the Moline- J 
Knight motor cars, we 7 
have decided that the | 
MahinAdvertising Com- Aa iuiaiapyein, 
pany of Chicago appar- =“ 
ently meets our needs better than the 
score or more agencies who have com- 
peted for this account. 

This does not imply by any means that we do 
not believe your organization ranks among the 
best. If your agency was not so rated we would 
not have considered you at all. I have been 
associated with the motor car industry since its 
inception —since the old steam days—and I 
doubt very much if an account was ever more 
hotly contested than was this one 

I thank you for the interest shown and if I 
can do anything in the future to assist you in 
any way, I shall be only too glad to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
MOLINE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
(Signed) I,. M. Bradley 
Director of Advertising 


We at once set to work in co-opera- 
tion with Mr. Bradley, and after confer- 
ences in East Moline and Chicago the 
advertising was thoroughly discussed 
and the preliminary campaign is now 
well under way. 

November 8th Mr. Bradley showed 
his state of mind toward the service 
given him by the following letter: 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 

Chicago, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

I have been searching the dictionary all day 
in the effort to find words and phraseology that 

ht adequately express my feelings for the 









excellent service in the bringing out of my 
ideas in connection with the Moline-Knight 
announcement. 

With all due modesty to ourselves, I believe 
that we can truthfully say that this announce- 
ment will be one of the most striking inserts 
ever published in any motor car trade journal. 
It is so entirely different from anything of the 
sort which I have ever seen that it cannot fail to 
create an impression among the dealers in the 
country, 

I appreciate the co-operation which I have 
received from the men associated with your 
organization and you are at perfect liberty to 
use this letter in whatever way you may see fit 

Trusting that this co-operation and good work, 
will continue, Iam, 

Very truly yours, 
MOLINE AUTOMOBILE COMPANY. § 


Rn dat lg— 
‘ 
r <4 
Director (xt/aaversng 


We believe that 
confident co-opera- 
tion, such as Mr. 
Bradley hasaccorded 
us since our con- 
nection, is just as important on 
the part of the customer as exper- 
ience, ability and enthusiasm are on 
the part of the advertising organization 
handling the account. 

We will gothe limit with any national 
advertiser or any manufacturer whose 
ultimate intention is to advertise nation- 
ally, in giving him the facts about what 
our service can do in developing and 
maintaining a bigger, more permanent 
business, and adequately meeting any 
form of competition. 

® & @ 

What your competitor says of you 
can’t harm you. What you say or fai 
to say for yourself counts in money. 

® @ @ 

We have a few proofs of the Moline 
announcement mentioned above, which 
we will be pleased to send to any 
reader of Printer’s Ink. 

® & & 

Earnestness comes from just one 
thing—belief. And belief comes from 
knowledge. And knowledge is power 
—which is ‘‘punch,’’ 
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‘‘What would I do 
if this were my 
own business?’’ 
It is an unwrit- 
ten rule that 


One customer’s 
opinion of us 
three years 
ago and today members of the 


Mahin organization individually and 
collectively, ask themselves this ques- 
tion before making decisions or recom- 
mendations where customers’ interests 
are involved. 

We feel keenly our sense of responsi- 
bility in our work for all of our cus- 
tomers-—-small as well as large. 

As to the way our customers feel 
about our kind of 
service, we will let 
you judge from two 
letters—one written 


Lets Let Users 






Do The TalKing 


» BLIZZARD cares’ 


In this advertisement, users of Blizeard Eosilage 
about 


brought about a large and substantial increase 
in our sales. 

They have always shown great care in prepar- 
ing our campaign, willing always to give us 
the full benefit of their wide experience—at the 
same time carefully considering any sug- 
gestions that we made to improve the service 
and give the most successful results. 

They have given us a class of service that 
brings the kind of results all advertisers seek, 
and we certainly are pleased to recommend to 
your consideration the Mahin Company. 


The recent letter reads: 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: 

It is some time since the first of the month, 
which time we promised to forward a list 
showing the returns from the various farm 
publications used in 
our advertising ca m- 
paign for 1913. We 
have this list now, 
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ago, by The Joseph 
Dick Manufactur- 
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ing of this list and 
think it about the best 
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: ey ld we have ever used. 
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on, 10. 1ey eEArY z fully looked it over, we 
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for advertising in 
farm papers. 

The letter of three years ago was to 
an advertiser making inquiry concern- 
itig us, and read in part: 





It is a source of satisfaction for the writer to 
mention a few facts concerning the experience 
we have had with the Mahin Advertising 
Company of Chicago.’ We have had various 
advertising agencies caring for our publicity 
campaign for the past 20 years, but up to three 
years ago we had not permanently located with 
an agency that we could conscientiously say 
gave us, in all reality, results that fully reached 
our highest expectations. 

From the very first, the Mahin Advertising 
Company took hold of our proposition with an 
earnestness that started our advertising on the 
main track. The prompt and efficient service 
they have given in the past three years has 








returns. 
Yours very truly, 
THE JOSEPH DICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


° 
QFASiere ici: 


If you want, in the words of The 
Joseph Dick Manufacturing Company, 
‘the class of service that brings the 
kind of results all advertisers seek,’’ 
let us post you on Mahin Service by 
mail or in person just as you say. 

® & ® 

An advertisement that a salesman for 
a firm would be ashamed or afraid to 
repeat face to face with his customer is 
not a good advertisement. 





Write us and we will gladly tell you whether or not we can help you solve the prob- 
lems of distributing your goods by the use of Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Paper, 
Trade Paper, Street Car, Poster, Mail Order, Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Matter. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


H. A. Groth, Secretary 


John Lee Mahin, President 


Wa. H. Rankin, Vice-President 
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Printing and Binding 


of the right kind will bring results. 
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We want MORE BUSINESS 
too, of the right kind, and now is 
the time for ACTION. Call on 
us for your Spring Catalog and 
let us help you. Our customers 
once, Our customers always. 
Send for our booklet “Feather in 
Our Cap”; a postal will bring it. 
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tions. If I had my way I would 
make every man who wants to 
enter the advertising field serve 
for a while as a reporter in order 
that he might get the knack of 
‘acting on his own initiative, find- 
| ing where the information is, and 
'becoming expert at getting it 
‘through questions. Sometimes, 
| though, like .the newspaper re- 
porter, we have to keep in the 
» background the fact that we are 
investigators or reporters. My 
‘experience as a business writer 
' has been that very often the best 
‘way to get what you want to 
‘know is to drop the role of re- 
porter and go out to lunch with 
°a man or gu through his plant 
| in a casual way as a visitor would. 
By leading him away from the 
-idea that he is talking for pub- 
lication, you are more likely to 
get the real facts. 

I was astonished during a trip 
South last year to have a cotton 
expert explain to me that these 
people are able to grade the gen- 
eral run of cotton in thirty-two 
different grades, Why? Because 

'they concentrate and they learn 
all there is to be learned about 
cotton. 

A man of long clothing experi- 
ence said to me a short time ago 
that a certain make of clothing 
has sixteen different selling points, 
though it may look to you and 
to me like various other brands 
of clothing. 

When we get into all these 
things—cotton, clothing, saws, and 
so on—we find that there is plenty 
for us to find out. 

_ I got a lesson some months ago 
in analysis that I thoroughly en- 
' joyed, and I want to say to you 
that you can get some of the 
greatest lessons in merchandising 
from the great Jewish merchants 
| I was in the office of a cloak and 
suit company, doing a national 
business, and the man at the head 
F of the business said to me, “Mr. 
Hall, we don’t guess at what our 
customers want. We know. We 
don’t allow our buyers to hang 
around Broadway all the time and 
be influenced by what they see 
worn there. Twice a year we 
' send them out into the small 
towns. They go out with a list 


of our customers, They ring 
doorbells. They go in and talk 
with our customers. On Sundays 
in these towns they stand outside 
the churches and watch the 
women that come out—watch the 
kind of hats, dresses and suits 
they wear, and then they come 
back to the home office prepared 
to buy the kind of things we have 
to sell.” 

I like the kind of analysis that 
E. J. Presby, of the Aluminum 
Kitchen Utensil Company, has 
worked out. At different times 
he has gotten from the most suc- 
cessful people on the selling end 
of his work an account of how 
they got a hearing, of how they 
closed a hard sale, of how they 
overcame a hard objection, and 
other such topics, and this highly 
interesting matter has been 
printed in useful form and sent 
out to the entire sales force. 

Sometimes in this way a new 
plan is dug up that when adopted 
by others adds tens of thousands 
of dollars of new business. I 
heard John H. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, bring out this idea 
once when he explained how they 
brought in a very successful sales- 
man to the home office, had him 
demonstrate the way he sold a 
machine, and thus worked out an 
ideal way of selling the N. C. R. 
product that was afterwards 
worth many thousands of dollars 
to the organization. 

I know that there are people 
who laugh at this—who declare 
that we must leave each indi- 
vidual salesman to himself—that 
after all it is a matter of per- 
sonality and not of analysis and 
organization. | Nobody believes 
more strongly in the value of 
personality in advertising and 
selling than I do, and yet it is 
foolhardiness to say that when 
we have seen how effective it is 
in the case of a star salesman 
of vacuum cleaners to dump out 
a double handful of black dirt 
on a sheet of paper and properly 
horrify the housewife, not to get 
the details of his demonstration 
and put it before other vacuum 
cleaner salesmen. 

In the coming years we are 
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going to see more analyses such 
as the one the publishers of the 
American Boy have given us, 
showing just the ages of the boys 
attracted by the magazine. These 
analyses by publishers cost money, 
but they contribute a great- deal 
to the analysis of sales and ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

My own opinions have been 
that the statements as to farmers 
buying automobiles were pretty 
broad, but I was forced to change 
my opinion somewhat some time 
ago when I ran across a little 
town of 840 population in which 
twenty-three machines were 
owned, 

I saw a new light on the con- 
dition in the clothing field last 
year when a protracted visit in 
the South acquainted me with the 
fact that almost every country 
merchant is now agent for some 
made-to-order clothing concern, 
and that even the negroes in the 
better sections of the South are 
paying up to $18 and $20 a suit 
tor made-to-order clothes. 

I say that all these things show 
us that in order to know what we 
are doing, :n order to be sure that 
we are right before we go ahead, 
we need to get out a little farther 
than forty minutes from Broad- 
way or State street now and then 
and take a good, long look at 
actual conditions. If we are man- 
ufacturing clothing, I don’t think 
that all the cuts we send to the 
retailer in the conservative little 
town will show that spindle- 
legged, big-footed young college 
chap smoking a pipe full of Prince 
Albert and leading his bull dog 
down Main street. 

An analysis of the advertis- 
ing of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools in one high- 
class magazine over a_ period 
of six years indicates that 
they get best results by the 
use of six whole pages and six 
half pages during a year—a total 
of nine pages. When they went 
beyond that, the cost of doing 
business jumped _ considerably. 
And yet'in another magazine they 
have run up to four and five pages 
an issue without bringing about 
any increase in cost. So it ap- 
pears that in order to be sure of 
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our ground, we must analyze copy 
both as to form of appeal and size 
of space, and analyze different 
mediums separately. 


New Orleans’ “Exposition of 
Big Ideas” 


A movement has been started in New 
Orleans for the purpose of establishing 
a five-million dollar exposition in 1914. 
It is to be known as an Exposition of 

sig Ideas. A committee of fifty has 
been organized, and this committee in 
turn will organize a committee of 1,000 
men, who will start a campaign to raise 
the five million dollars. In halls and on 


street corners men prominent in civic 
affairs will tell how the goal can be 
reached. 


The purpose of the exposition is to 
serve as a stimulus to trade and prog- 
ress and to prepare for the develop 
ment whicn the opening of the Panama 
Canal will bring about. The people 
of New Orleans have decided to pull 
together, enlarge the scope of the city 
and create new avenues of trade. 

The Exposition of Ideas will be an 
attempt to exhibit on a large sca'e the 
diversified resources of New Orleans 
and the South. 


Wheeling Ad Club’s New 
Officers 


At the December 2 meeting of the 
Wheeling Ad Club the annual election 
of officers was held, which resulted in 
Paul M. Nemeyer, of the Nemeyer Ad- 
vertising Creators, being chosen as 
president; H. F. Gordon, of the Wheel- 


ing Corrugating Company, first _vice- 
president; Joseph Reass, Jr., Reass 
Sons’ Advertising Company, second 


vice-president;- Harold A. Moore, secre- 
tary, and C. H.* Henderson, of the 
Wheeling Telegraph, treasurer. 
Following the business session the 
club members were entertained by Fred 
J. Fox, of the Security Trust Company, 
and Sol Meyer, of the Walk-Over Shoe 
Company, who gave interesting talks on 
advertising methods. i 


Advertising Space “to Educate 
the Editor” 


The Crescent Mfg. Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., which manufactures Crescent 
baking-powder and other trade- marked 
products, has taken space in the Trade 
Register, a retailers’ paper of Seattle, 
for the purpose of presenting to read- 
ers of that paper arguments in favor 
of price maintenance, which the Trade 


Register editorially opposes. One of the 
ads in the series is headed, “Buying 
Space to Educate the Editor,” and pre- 


sents the arguments against unrestricted 
pricing by pointing out that price main- 
tenance does not mean monopoly. 





The Omaha Ad Club has started a 
newspaper campaign of education wn- 
der the slogan “Truth,” adopted by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica. 
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x. on the number of things he does. It depends 

000 rather upon how well he does one thing. 
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¥~ The value of a magazine to the reading and 

to advertising public does not depend so much on 

ip - how many fields it touches, as upon how well it 

pull fills its own field. : 
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= The House Beautiful has always been recog- 

ge nized as the standard publication in its own 
field, and under its present management every 
effort will be made to make it the one indispen- 

on sable magazine of its kind. 
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eel. The House Beautiful is now under the same 

cas business management as the Atlantic Monthly, 

ere. and the same methods which have built the 

aid Atlantic so steadily will be employed in behalf 

= of the House Beautiful. 
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“Qzonol’s” Educational Cam- 


paign in Newspapers 

The Ozonol Chemical Co., of Odessa, 
Mo., is using large space, cleverly il 
lustrated, in promoting the sale of O-zo- 
no, a new household emergency remedy 
for scalds, burns, cuts and bruises. The 
ilustrations are pictures of every-day 
happenings in the homes, bringing out 
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this are going to over 
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treatment—for @ good, reliable retmedy 
should always be at hand. 


When appled immediately to or scald, takes the “fire” out 
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‘0.20-MOL amtneptic, soothing, cool 

and healing in all abrasions or diseases of une skin. 
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the fact that one can never tell when 
a child will burn itself on a stove, or 
some other accident is liable to happen 
to some member of the family. The 
copy is good common-sense talk, and 
should make a strong appeal to every 
mother who realizes that a good, reli 
able remedy for burns and scalds is a 
household necessity. At the bottom of 
each advertisement the names and ad- 
dresses of all druggists selling the 
preparation are listed. 


New General Campaign 
Planned 


The North Western Expanded Metal 
Co., Minneapolis, is planning an exten- 
sive campaign for 1914 to interest the 
prospective home-builder as to ithe ad- 
vantages of -using “Kno-Burn’’ metal 
lath for all classes of plastering work. 

The list 6f mediums to be used wi!] 
‘nclude general magazines and class pub- 
lications, as well as the building trade 
papers. The Dunlap-Ward Advertising 
Co., of Chicago, Ill., will have charge of 
placing this business. 


Novelty Advertising in India 

While people in the United States may 
sometimes scorn conspicuous gifts with 
equally conspicuous advertisements on 
them, not so with the natives of India, 
says United States Consul Baker in tlie 
Boston Advertiser. Umbrellas with 
great signs painted on them are a favo- 
rite form of pictorial advertisement, and 
are widely distributed. 

The natives receiving these umbrellas 
seem g.ad to get them gratis, and do 
not mind the advertisements on them, 
as they carry them over their heads 
thieugh crowded streets. These adver- 
tusing umbrellas are especially useful in 
Sovthern India, where natives like to 
have protection for their heads frum 
strong sunlight, just as much as from 
the rain. Similarly cheap little fans 
given as advertisements are always very 
welcome, even among natives of the 
more well-to-do classes, while mirrors 
are probably even more popular, as both 
sexes seem to enjoy particularly a fre- 
quent view of themselves, 

For advertising in business offices in 
India, the paper weight is coming to be 
used to as important an extent as the 
calendar. The present use of powerful 
electric fans over almost every office 
desk makes it necessary to use a large 
number of paper weights to keep various 
important papers from blowing away, 
so that, of course, business people are 
very agreeable to the acceptance of at- 
tractive paper weights, which will be 
ever before their eyes while sitting at 
their desks. One American typewriter 
ccncern has given away hundreds of 
such paper weights, on one side of 
which is a mirror, the back being of 
porcelain, on which is inscribed the 
name of the typewriter, together with 
the motto, “To save time is to lengthen 
life.” 


One Hundred Churches 
. 7 4 
Funds for Campaign 

The Louisville, Ky., Ministerial Asso- 
ciation has decided in favor of news- 
paper advertising for promoting reli- 
gious work, and is now determining the 
amount of. space to be used. A ful. 
page once a week probably will be de- 
cided upon. One hundred churches, con- 
tributing three dollars each a week, will 
participate. The Rev. Dr. Aquilla 

Webb, pastor of the Warren Memorial 

Presbyterian Church of Louisville, is 

president of the association, and re- 

cently addressed it on the ‘subject of 

“Church Advertising.” 


Pool 


More Buggies than Ever, in 
Spite of Autos 


Advertising men who have the idea 


that the automobile has destroyed the 
business of horse-drawn vehicle manu- 
facturers may be interested to learn 
that more buggies were manufactured in 
the United States in 19138 than eight 
vears ago. This statement, based on 
carefully compiled statistics, was made 
by James Vrooman. president of the 
Woodworking and Mill Owners’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, at a_ recent 
meeting of the association in that city 
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The,Publishers of Suburban Life announce the opening 
of a Foreign Office for the Solicitation of European 
Advertising, at 3 Regent Street, London, E. C. 


President and General Manager. 











DIRECT RESULTS 














You'll find our price— $18.00 
the hundred, exceptionally low for 
QUALITY SLIDES. Dealer’s 
imprint, boxing and packing in. 
cluded. Free Sample. 


Unlimited Facilities 


Greater New York Slide Co. - 


Get into direct communication 
with 500,000 prospective cus- 
tomers daily. Whether slides or 
film, let us estimate. Screen 
advertising service —where you 
want it. 


Motion Picture Advertising Co. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC BUILDING, 14th STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Kicks” Various Classes 


Have “Coming” 


Opportunity Taken Advantage of 
by Publisher, Special Agent, Mag- 
azine Representative, Copy Wri- 
ter, Agency Artist, Advertising 
Manager, Printer and Advertis- 
ing Agent 
T was “kickers’” night at the 
meeting of the New York Ad 

Men’s League, December 4. 

The speakers selected to “kick” 
were Charles G. Phillips, of the 
Dry Goods Economist; Dan Car- 
roll, newspaper special agent; 
Einar Meyer, Eastern manager of 
Sverybodys Magazine; Robley 
Feland, copy writer on the staff 
of the Geo. Batten Company; 
Benjamin Nash, art director of 
Frank Seaman, Inc.; Charles 
Francis, proprietor of the New 
York printing establishment bear- 
ing his name; M. P. Gould, the 
advertising agent, and Harry Tip- 
per, advertising manager’ of the 
Texas Company. 

Mr. Carroll fe!t that the special 
agents were more justified in 
“kicking” than anyone else in the 
advertising field: He emphasized 
the point that greater considera- 
tion should be given territorial 
campaigns, and in this connection, 
delivered the following epigram: 
“General publicity covers a multi- 
tude of bad sales plans.” He felt 
that if newspaper advertising 
problems were focused, with 
good merchandising sense, upon 
different localities, a great deal of 
the waste of advertising would be 
done away with. 


TRADE-PAPER PUBLISHER REGISTERS 
COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Phillips, of the Dry Goods 
Economist, very adroitly made the 
point in opening that the greatest 
“kick” he had to make was that 
he had not been influential enough 
in his career to keep out of busi- 
ness some of the pests, who tor- 
ment advertising. He first paid 
his respects to those advertisers. 
or their representatives, who send 
copy to trade papers, asking them 
to insert this copy at rates which 
were utterly at variance with the 


/ 


rate card. He said that he had 
received his full allotment of so- 
called news matter which agencies 
and advertising men asked him to 
publish free on the ground that 
“publication of such news matter 
would so increase the business of ° 
the advertiser that later on much 
paid space could be used in his 
paper.” 

“What troubles me,” said Mr, 
Phillips, “is that at conventions I 
hear these same men _ preaching 
honesty, and I ask myself why J 
have not been able to do my part 
in keeping these men out of the 
advertising field.” 

Again Mr. Phillips remarked, 
there are those who send in poor 
copy—copy without cuts, copy 
poorly arranged, with unintelli- 
gent set-up directions. Often he 
is requested to set up an ad three 
or four times in order that the ad- 
vertiser may experiment at his ex- 
pense for the purpose of finding 
the best display. Yet the men on 
his working staff ask that they be 
given their salary regularly and 
the printers who work overtime 
on these experimental set-ups add 
their bill for time-and-a-half, 

Mr. Phillips then went on to as- 
sert his belief that the time is 
passing away when the men can go 
out and sell advertising on the 
strength of personality alone. Such 
men, he said, are trying to sell 
advertising without facts. When- 
ever he himself calls his depart- 
ment heads together for a confer- 
ence, he expects each man to con- 
tribute some practical suggestion 
to the proposed campaign. Why. 
therefore, should not manufactur- 
ers operate their campaigns on the 
same basis, calling in representa- 
tives of each of the groups of ad- 
vertising mediums and _ insisting 
that these representatives contrib- 
ute some workable plan which is 
backed by facts and based on com- 
mon sense? The publisher cannot 
be all things to all manufacturers. 
He must sell his space at its hon- 
est value to the man who spends 
the money. Therefore, he said, 
the “greenhorn” has had his day 
as a seller of advertising space, 
and the man equipped with a tell- 
ing arsenal of facts is taking his 
place. 





The 
New York Herald 


published in November 


-2,936% 


Columns of Paid Notices at 
full rates, no rebates, no puffs. 


This was a gain of 315% columns 





over the amount published in No- 
vember, 1912, or more than an 
average gain of 10 columns per 
day. — 

The Herald charges fair rates 
to advertisers and gives best re- 


- 
New York Herald 
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Mr. Phillips became quite se- 
rious in registering an additional 
protest against those who are re- 
sponsible for gossip and loose talk 
in advertising circles. He him- 
self had suffered from the most 
absurd reports; reports evidently 
engendered by men who wanted 
to injure his and other trade- 
papers. He said that the business 
ethics of to-day will no longer en- 
dure such salesmanship or such 
men, whose selling talk in essence 
is a statement of “how rotten the 
other fellow is.” “I kick myself,” 
he said, “that I have not been able 
to get these men out of the busi- 
ness long ago.” 

Mr. Meyer, speaking as a mag- 
azine representative, addressed 
himself to those advertisers who 
are continually asking the pub- 
lishers for all kinds of “informa- 
tion.” 

“What. kind of information do 
advertisers want?” Mr. Meyer 
plaintively asked. “Publishers will 
do their level best, do all that is 
reasonable to give advertisers 
whatever information they can 
about their advertising mediums. 
But what kind of information do 
they want?” 


“INFORMATION” WANTED. OF 
ZINES 


Mr. Meyer said it would amaze 
the average man to look over the 
mail coming into an office like 
Everybody's and observe the re- 
quests for “information,” touching 
upon things conceivable and in- 
conceivable. To answer all of 
these questions adequately, Mr. 
Meyer maintained, would require 
a staff of ten thousand people. 
For instance, there is the man who 
asks, “What is your exact circula- 
tion?” That is, Mr. Meyer said, 
he wants circulation figures up to 
the minute. No circulation on a 
healthy magazine, he remarked, 
can be stated to the minute, for by 
the time an elaborate investigation 
has gotten at the facts the infor- 
mation must necessarily be old. 
“And how much would we get out 
of it? We might get three pages 
of advertising,” he said, “at a cost 
of thousands of dollars.” Here 
were some of the questions, Mr. 
Meyer stated, which he had re- 


MAGA- 


‘associations get together, 


cently received from advertisers, 
asking him about Everybody's 
=e ine: 

Kindly analyze your circula- 
base by numbers in States, cities 
and towns of 5,000 population and 
over. (““Reasonable,” says Mr, 
Meyer.) 

2. Kindly analyze your circula- 
tion to farms by numbers jn 
States and counties. (Getting 
hardér. ) 

3. What percentage of your to- 
ra subscribers own automobiles? 

) 

4, What percentage of your sub- 
scribers in cities and towns of 
5,000 population and up own auto- 
mobiles? (!!) 

5. Kindly specify the number of 
your subscribers who own auto- 
mobiles by States, cities and 
towns of 5,000 and over? (!!!) 

6. What percentage of your 
subscribers who live on farms own 
sar eg (eee) 

. Kindly specify the number of 
iecusene who own automobiles by 
States and counties. 

8. What is the average age of 
your subscribers? 

“These last two are real dan- 
dies,” Mr. Meyer said. 

Mr. Meyer believed the problem 
ought to be solved to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody concerned. “Let 
the national advertisers in their 
” he ob- 
served, “and formulate plans for 
giving out information.” He sug- 
gested that a committee of the 
Advertising Men’s League be 
formed right away to start the 
ball rolling. He objected strenu- 
ously to the practice of advertis- 
ers who group periodicals loosely 
by such statements as this: “We 
are not going to use any ‘stand- 
ards’ this year. We are going to 
use women’s publications or week- 
ly publications.” Such generaliza- 
tions as this in relation to so vital 
a consideration as reaching the 
public by advertising, Mr. Meyer 
said, are dangerous. He sug- 
gested that before making final 
decision advertisers call one man 
in from each of the various 
groups of periodicals, telling them 
clearly their sales problems and 
consulting frankly with them. It 
will then be incumbent upon ‘the 
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representatives to be as frank as 
the advertisers and to point out 
where, honestly, their publications 
may be used at a profit in the pro- 
posed campaigns. 

THE COPY WRITER'S CASE 

The next “kicker” was Mr. Ke- 
land, the copy writer. His talk 
was one of the hits of the even- 
ing. Summarized it was as fol- 
lows: 

“A ‘kick’ from a copy writer is 
a fanciful conception. As _ well 
could you conceive of a clay pig- 
eon turning on the man with the 
gun. Like the clay pigeon, all the 
kicks’ are coming the copy 
writer's way. Most of the kicks’ 
against copy writers are because 
of the fact that their copy lacks 
fifty-six one-hundredths per cent 
of being absolutely pure. 

“The importance of copy is sel- 
dom fully realized. The most im- 
portant part of an advertising 
campaign is the production of ad- 
vertisements. The pictures and 
the texts are all that the consumer 
will ever see. So the copy writer 
is the real father of advertising. 
But, unfortunately, his stuff is 
thought of as the matter that is 
poured in around the cut. The 
copy man is the Cinderella that 
sits by the advertising fire. Kicks, 
kicks, kicks! It is now ‘too much 
reading matter, and then, again, 
it is ‘Boil this down to twenty 
lines.’ 

“Above all, I want to state that 
a copy writer cannot make words 
perform miracles, although senti- 
ment among advertisers seems to 
imply that he can. How often do 
advertisers or the heads of agen- 
cies go to the copy writer and 
say, ‘Give me Prince Albert style 
on this, or Rogers Peet style on 
that’? Merciful heavens! Don’t 
advertisers, don’t agents know 
that these ‘styles’ which they fall 
down and worship are the results 
of letting a man write the thing as 
he sees it? 

“The copy writer has not quite 
found his level, although this is 
often energetically pointed out to 
him. But he has pushed the em- 
pire of advertising a bit further 
into the unconquered provinces of 
general apathy and he is on the 


up-grade. The copy writer is the 
only man who has only service to 
sell.” 

Mr. Tipper then voiced the com- 
plaint of the advertising man- 
ager. First of all, he wanted to 
register his objection at being 
asked to realize so many impossi- 
bilities. One or two impossibili- 
ties would not be so bad, Mr, 
Tipper said, but so many of them 
really bother the advertising man- 
ager. He has got to please the 
agent, his own office, the pub- 
lisher, the dealer and the con- 
sumer, and yet he has got to sell 
goods. Is he a clairvoyant, or a 
spiritualist or a prophet, or hasn't 
a term yet been invented to em- 
brace his responsibilities and_ his 
necessities of achievement? 

Mr. Nash in preparing his 
“kick,” from the standpoint of the 
artist in an agency, said it was 
about time that advertisers 
stopped blaming the artist for 
things that were missing in a 
completed advertisement. _ Illus- 
trating this remark, he showed a 


big layout on bristol board where 
the directions of the copy might 


very plainly be seen. He pointed 
out how much in these directions 
was evidently left to the artist. 
He complained that the artist was 
rarely given definite instructions, 
and yet upon the artist devolved 
the task of giving the advertise- 
ment the finished touch and the 
attractive quality that must be the 
first consideration in selling goods 
by publicity. 

Mr. Francis, as a representative 
of the printers, said that he 
thought advertisers had no supe- 
riors as autocrats. An advertis- 
ing man expected a printer to 
have a full line of specimens of 
every type style that had ever 
been invented. The copy man 
marks copy just as he believes he 
wants it, but upon seeing proof 
he has a fit and says that is not 
what he wanted at all. Upon be- 
ing confronted with his own speci- 
fications, he grumpily states that 
what he wanted was Caslon and 
not Gothic. 

M. P. Gould, as his turn came, 
arose and turned a challenging eye 
about the room. Especially he 
‘surveyed the array of speakers 
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A YEAR 
OUT OF THE PUBLISHING BUSINESS 


IS ENOUGH 


About the lonesomest thing in the world is to be away from some- 
thing you really like. That’s why I am going to get back into the 
publishing business. First, I hand-printed 12 copies of my own 
aper back home and sold them at two cents “per” to “loving 
riends.” Then, I think I was the first Local Editor of the town 
paper. After that, I went to the writing end of a city paper. Then 
I had the business end of a religious monthly. Several years’ mag- 
azine experience followed, with financial, city, and land advertis- 
ing as specialties (a Western Managership and Assistant Advertis- 
ing Managership included) taking me pretty well over the country 
between Boston and Denver. 


I want to get into constructive work in the publishing field again. 
Instead of writing to a lot of friends or going to see them, when 
they’re busy and so am I, I’m just sending this up to Printers’ Ink 
to spread the news “to whom it may concern.” I'll be ready for 
the work February 1st, or earlier if desirable. 


EDGAR G. CRISWELL 
1126 Woolworth Bldg. (Barclay 7229) New York City 











TO MANUFACTURERS 
Who Have Not Solved the Dealer Problem 


Getting the dealer to work with you is harder than 
getting the consumer to buy. 


Yet advertising men are giving more attention to 
consumer advertising than to dealer co-operation. 


@ Because consumer advertising is the line of least 
resistance. 


That is not my line—I have definite ideas on how 
to secure dealer co-operation, how to: make the 
dealer do some of the manufacturer's work of 
educating the consumer. 


@ As advertising manager for a live house I could 
prove that this is possible. 


I would like to lay my plan before the-progressive 
head’ of a strong business. R. L. E., Box 127, 
care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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who had preceded him. He pre- 
faced his remarks with a state- 
ment that the men who had gone 
before were good fellows and all 
that, but that the man whom the 
agent must deal with is the adver- 
tiser. So the agent goes over the 
head of the copy man, the artist 
and the advertising manager, to 
the advertiser himself—the man 
who holds the purse strings. 

Mr. Gould: then made a motion 
toward his pocket, and before his 
audience had time to dodge, pro- 
duced a bulky roll of manuscript. 
“As usual,” Mr. Gould calmly re- 
marked, “the agent comes pre- 
pared with facts.” Reading from 
his prospectiis, Mr. Gould then 
proceeded to “kick” at what he 
said were absurdities in copy in 
the December magazines. He 
wanted to know what the public 
must think of advertising when 
three advertisers in one December 
magazine claimed that each of 
them has the only secret process 
that will take the bite out of to- 
bacco, and he read the ads to 
prove his remarks. He read other 
copy that carried the same moral. 
He grew very earnest in stating 
that “rot” will not be endured by 
the, public much longer. Loose 
arguments will recoil not only 
upon the advertiser, but upon the 
advertising industry in general. 
The advertising of the future 
must be more believable and based 
to a larger extent upon significant 
facts. 

As each speaker finished, Her- 
bert N. Casson, as the interlocu- 
tor-interloper, in thick disguise as 
a hod-carrier, passed out ‘“Christ- 
mas presents.” Among the pres- 
ents he gave were a Maxim Si- 
lencer to Einar Meyer, a white- 
wash brush to Mr. Nash, the art- 
ist; a book entitled “My Adven- 
tures with Your Money,” by 
George Graham Rice, to the ad- 
vertising manager; and a calendar 
to Mr. ‘Francis, the printer. 


Harry C. Volk has rejoined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Philadelphia 
Record. Mr. Volk left the Record 
about five years ago, since which time 
he has been emp'oyed on the advertis- 
ing staffs of other Philadelphia news- 
papers. . 


“Printers’ Ink” Law Model 
for Sacramento Ordinance 


An ordinance drafted along the lines 
of the Printers’ INK Model Statute 
against fraudulent advertising was 
passed by the City Commission. of 
Sacramento on November 21. It will 
become effective December 25. 

Much of the credit for the passage 
of this ordinance goes to the Sacra. 
mento Ad Club. The vigilance commit. 
tee of the club will circularize merchants 
and advertisers, calling their attention to 
the new ordinance and as soon as it 
becomes effective the club will start to 
enforce the measure, 

Similar ordinances have been passed 
by other California cities, notably San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego 


Horton Leaves Sherwin- 
Williams 


Clyde E. Horton, advertising manager 
of the Sherwin-Williams Company, of 
Cleveland, has resigned to become man. 
ager of the new department of direct 
advertising of the Fuller & Smith Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. Mr. Hor- 
ton has been associated with the Sher. 
win-Williams Company for nearly eleven 
years, first having supervision of the art 
department, then developing the decora- 
tive service department and _ finally | 


assuming charge of the advertising de- 
partment. 
Charles M. = g manager of the 
° 


service department the American 
Multigraph Company, will succeed Mr. 
Horton. 


State to Open Free Marketing 
Bureau 


In order to reduce the cost of living, 
J. W. Newman, Commissioner of Agri: 
culture of Kentucky, has announced 
that the department will establish a free 
marketing bureau in Louisville, and that 
the department will assist the farmer to 
market his products direct to the con 
sumer by means of the parcel post. 
The announcement of. the plan was 
made at a meeting of the Association 
of Commissioners of Agriculture of the 
Southern States at a recent convention 
in Louisville. The association endorsed 
the idéa, and also urged the co-opera 
tion of the Federal Government with 
the State departments. 


McEndree Resigns from Chi 
cago Agency 

H. G. McEndree, for the past two 
years director of the plan and copy de 
partments of the National Advertising 
Agency, of Chicago, has resigned and 
opened an advertising service agency 
in that city. Mr. McEndree was for: 
merly assistant advertising manager for 
Lyon & Healy and later had charge of 
the publicity department for the. Hall 
Tailoring Company. He is a member 
of - nieeee Executives’ Club and the 
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Circulation 


600,000 


Don’t Procrastinate 


Every year advertisers are left out of Successful Farming’s two big 
special issues because their orders or copy or cuts were delayed and 
reached us after the pages were all filled. Indications are that each of 
these big issues will again carry around $75,000 worth of advertising 
into more than one-fourth of all the farm homes in the North Central 
States. You should act promptly to insure the insertion of your copy. 





FEBRUARY 


116-Page Poultry 
Annual 


The estimated value of Poultry 
and Poultry Products in Success- 
ful Farming’s territory, the great 
wealth-producing heart of the 
country for 1918, is more than 
$284,000,000. 

99 per cent of our subscribers 
raise poultry. 

The space occupied by our big 
Poultry Section in February of 
each year is not taken out of other 
departments. Editorial matter in 
sq | department is also increased 
for February. From present indi- 
cations we shall carry more busi- 
ness in February, 1914, than in any 
previous February. 





MARCH 
Garden and Seed 


Annual 


Successful Farming seeks sub- 
scribers only. among the people 
who live on the soil and who are 
therefore intensely interested in 
good seed and in anything that 
will aid them in preparing the 
ground or planting the seed or in 


‘caring for the growing plants. 


Successful Farming’s territory, 
the great wealth-producing heart 
of the country, produces four times 
as much grain to the acre as the 
average production per acre in the 
balance of the United States, and 
Successful Farming reaches more 
farmers in this territory than are 
reached by any other publication of 
any kind. 


Get the Successful Habit 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Copy with a _ Fellow- 


Feeling 


How Some Technical Advertisers 
Have Played to the Human Side 
of Skilled Workers with Better 
Results—Examples of 
Copy Which Has Brought Real 
Interest into Former Common- 
place Argument 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


[F you spent several hours sit- 

ting on a hot grate hammering 

out clinkers the chances are you'd 
be a little sore on your job.” 

The speaker was a power plant 
engineer who was addressing a 
body of technical advertisers on 
the question of writing technical 
advertising copy that would ap- 
peal to the man in charge of a 
power plant. - 

“I don’t profess to know much 
about advertising,” he continued, 
“but do know engineers; I’m 
one myself and I know some of 
the things we fellows are up 
against; what sort of copy hits 
us, and what doesn’t. An engi- 
neer’s job is no cinch, and the 
next time you try to talk to him 
through the advertising pages oi 
his power plant paper just re- 
member that the fellows you are 
. addressing are decidedly human 
and perhaps just a_ little bit in- 
clined to relish a pat on the back 
now and then. Almost every- 
body who works for a living, 
whether it be at selling goods 
or shoveling coal, nurses a half- 
formed grievance that he is over- 
worked—and an engineer is no 
exception. 

“Put on the overalls a little 
while and try the job for your- 
self. It’s ‘blue Monday, and a 
gasket blows out of your man- 
hole plate. This means that you 
have to draw your fires, let the 
boiler cool down, empty the wa- 
ter, put in a new gasket, fill up 
again and build a new fire. It’s 
an all-day piece of work, if you 
do it right, and when it’s all over 
you're mighty tired and disgusted. 
Right about then the man or the 
advertisement that pats you on the 
back and says, ‘That’s a hard job 


Revised, 


youre holding down, old man) 
makes you feel friendly inclined 
right off. And it’s just this touch 
of human interest—this sym- 
pathy with some of the things we 
fellows down in the boiler-room 
have to contend with—that you 
advertisers who are trying to sell 
us your products do not want to 
forget. Night after night we quit 
our jobs too tired to wash up 
when we get home; too dead tired 
to do anything. And the more 
you advertisers take into consid- 
eration this side of our work, the 
closer you will get to us in your 
copy and the more we will get in 
sympathy with you, because we'll 
feel that you understand us and 
are trying to help us.” 

Let us put this talk to test and 
find out how the principle of em- 
bodying sympathy in advertising 
works out in actual practice. 

The Parson Manufacturing 
Company advertised in Power, a 
combination of appliances for se- 
curing complete combustion. Fig- 
ure No. 1 shows the general style 
of copy formerly used. The en- 
tire argument is based on the 
product itself, the advertisement 








3) 1.—THE FORMER COPY 


being devoid of the slightest sus- 
picion of human interest. After 
running a series along these lines 
it was suddenly decided to try 
and get closer to the engineer with 
the idea of seeing whether the 
change would increase the results. 

Figure No. 2 shows an adver- 
tisement written from the new 
standpoint. The illustration, to 
begin with, pictures a condition of 
mind and body which every engi- 
neer can instantly appreciate. 
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Important Announcement 





The AMERICAN EXPORTER, French and Ger- 
man editions (up to this time covering all kinds of 
manufactured goods) will hereafter be divided each 
into two separate and distinct publications—one of a 
mechanical and machinery nature, the other per- 
taining to general merchandise. 











The European buyer of wearing apparel or household furnishings 
or druggists’ supplies is never an importer of machinery, heavy hard- 
ware or automobiles—and vice versa. 


In Europe importing is specialized to a far greater extent than in 
Latin America, Asia, Africa or Australia, where importers buy goods 
of various classes and frequently are general dealers in all sorts of 
goods. 


It was to meet the definite requirements of the European markets 
that the AMERICAN EXPORTER determined to divide its French 
and German issues into these mechanical and mercantile editions. 


The reading matter and advertisements of the AMERICAN EX- 
PORTER Mercantile Editions are concentrated on wearing apparel, 
household furniture, office equipment, druggists’ supplies and kindred 
exports from this country. ,The Mechanical Editions are devoted to, 
in reading and advertising pages, machinery, hardware, automobiles, 
motorboats, etc. 


In this way the advertiser tells his story to the right houses in 
Europe. 


Many manufacturers do not realize how much more American goods 
are sold to Europe than to our other foreign markets. Europe takes 
one and one-half billion dollars worth from us a year, which is 60 per 
cent of the goods exported by the United States to all markets combined 
and tour times the amount shipped to Latin America. 


_ We shall be glad to send you a report as to the markets for your 
line of goods in Europe (as well as elsewhere abroad), and explain 
fully our method of covering your trade, not only in Europe but in 
all foreign markets. 


Also we wiil send you without charge or obligation a sample copy 


of the mercantile or the mechanical edition, as well as copies of our 
English and Spanish editions, and further particulars. 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


135 William Street ° ° New York 





* 
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The Genius That Rules 
the Home Is Responsible 
for the Success of the 
Motion Picture Industry! 


The “home-folks” the 


regular attendants. 


are 


Those who are looked to 
by the family for everything 
around the home—those who 
make the home—and those 
who buy everything that 
goes into the home are the 
“back-bone” of this gigantic 
enterprise. 


Their sustained interest in 
the personnel of the “mov- 
ies” called for a magazine—a 
publication in which the 
players and their admirers 
could bridge the gap _ be- 
tween seat and screen. 


Hence THE PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. 


This living, personality-in- 
spired medium can bridge 
another gap; that gap be- 
tween you ard effective pub- 
licity. It’s a toll-bridge, of 
course; and the toll is 
$100.00 per page pro-rated. 


The February issue will have 
over 110,000 guaranteed cir- 
culation. The forms for Feb- 
ruary close on December 20. 


THE PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 


The Best Illustrated Magazine in America 
430 So. Market St., Chicago 





And the headline—“Ever Go Home 
Too Tired To Eat?”—rings ab- 
solutely true and finds a respon- 
sive chord in the minds of prac- 
tically every reader. 

Coming down into the body of 
the advertisement we find that the 
same element of human interest 
and sympathetic understanding 
has been upheld. Consider the 
opening— 

“Of course, you have—lots ot 
times. We 
know just 
how hard 
a proposi- 
tion you 
men are up 
against. 
Through 
all kinds of 
weather, 
sick or well, 
you've got 
to keep on 
—for your 
end of it— 
the power 
end—is the 
thing that 
keeps the 
wheels turn- 
ing. Now 
here’s a way 
to get moge 
power — to 
do it at less 
cost, etc., 
etc.” 

That copy 
like this 
pulled _ bet- 
ter than Figure No. 1 was imme- 
diately shown in the increased 
number of inquiries—3 to 1 over 
the old style. 





Ever Go Home 


Too Tired To Eat? 


F course you have—tots of times 

We know just how hard a prop- 

you men are up against. 

Through all kinds of weather sick or 

ve got to keep right on—for 

your end of it—the power end-is the 

thing that keeps the wheris turning, 
Now here's a way to get more 

to do it at less cost—to do it without that 
nerve racking wear and worry 


Parson System 


Then tae (it wrth yur whe to toed out mare abet the 
Parse way? We've bookies desertbing i, tree an om 
eet 











FIG, 2.——HUMAN IN- 
TEREST INJECTED 


COPY THAT WAS A _ THRILLER 


Jenkins Bros. got close to the 
engineer readers of their adver- 
tisements when they advertised 
their Automatic Equalizing Stop 
and Check Valve in the manner 
indicated by Figure No. 3. This 
concern might have done _ the 
commonplace thing and run a cut 
of their valve with an ordinary 
headline, but instead, they chose 
to take advantage of the human 
interest side of an engineer’s work 
—a side which the layman rarely 
takes into consideration. 
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The illustration speaks for it- 
self, but consider the copy: 

“A tube in the boiler has burst. 
Live steam fills the room. The 
engineer must get up to that main 
valve at any cost. He must take 
his life in his hands and plunge 
into that inferno of steam, worse 
by far than flame and fire. He 
must get on top of that boiler 
and turn the valve. 

“They rise to the demand—those 
engineers. They show the finest | 





@ <? But The Need Fok 
ee It Can Be Avoided 


engraeer must fe 


Jenkins Bros. Automatic Equalizing 
Stop and Check Valves 


u pied 
Act aoe 
a Greet for cateiog WN parricuter. a 


F aoe 
Jenkins Bros. | 


$9 White St. New York 36 High St., Boston LDN. Teh St. Philadelphia 980 West Lake St. Chicago 





FiG. 3.—AN ELEMENT OF THE DRAMATIC | 


kind of courage. Sometimes they 
succeed and the flow of steam 
from the other boilers is checked 
—the service uninterrupted. Some- 
times they don’t, and then pos- 
sibly you read again of another 
boiler explosion—John Smith, en- 
gineer, dead.” 

What engineer can read this 
without experiencing a _ certain 
thrill, and warming up to the 
advertiser. It pictures and de- 
scribes a possibility that may hap- 
pen at any time in his plant. He 
knows what it is to grope around 
amidst live steam, and when the 
copy calls it so forcibly to mind 
he agrees that maybe after all it is 
“heroic,” and that he is “some 
hero.” The consequence is that 
he is in the proper receptive | 
frame of mind to receive further | 
argument. 











@ It’s the fashion to patron- 
ize the “space-buyer,” in 
these days of schemes and 
dreams. All the glory 
goes to the man who works 
out the spectacular pyro- 
technics. And about one 
Agency in twenty really 
understands the purchase 
of its raw material—space. 


@ The Procter & Collier 
Company believes in buy- 
ing space with the same 
care and thought which it 
brings to the other items in 
its duty. Its clients get all 
that their money can buy, 
fairly and honestly. They 
do not get free space, 


. extorted from intimidated 


publishers. 


@ If you want all that you 
honestly pay for, and pre- 
fer to pay for what you 
get, you'll find our methods 
decidedly congenial. 


The 
Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati 
New York 
Indianapolis 








‘ 
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The embodiment of human in- 
terest in technical advertising can 
also be made to work beneficially 
in helping the advertiser’s sales 
force. 

A certain concern, advertising 
in one of the leading technical 
publications, reaching the power- 
plant field, made use of a distinc- 
tive series of six advertisements 





|, Conn. 











—-HUMAN INTEREST OF A HARROW- 

ING TYPE 
which pictured a salesman argu- 
ing for his product. The artist 


responsible for the sketches made 
this imaginary salesman a being 
of remarkable force and action. 


In one advertisement he was 
shown driving his clenched fist 
into his open palm. In another 
he was shown with rumpled hair, 
pounding on a table, to the detri- 
ment of a glass of water. In 
still another he was shown with 
arms uplifted and head thrown 
back, the buttons on his coat 
seemingly ready to burst, from 
the heat of the argument. In 
each picture the pose was. pur- 
posely exaggerated. 

One day, a short time after the 
series had appeared, a salesman 
whom we will call Duffy dropped 
into the meeting-room of a local 
association of engineers. To his 
surprise, he saw pinned on the 
wall the entire series of adver- 
tisements just referred to. Step- 
ping a little closer, he was even 
more surprised to see his own 
name written in heavy pencil 
across each picture. 

A little questioning brought out 
the facts. Some of the engineers 
who belonged to the association 
were men upon whom he made 
regular calls, and the pictures of 
the frantic salesman had been 
taken as a joke on him. In con- 


sequence, each new advertisement 
as it appeared had been carefully 
clipped from the paper and la- 
beled “Duffy.” 

Behind the joke, however, lay 
the real result accomplished by 
the advertising. The series had 
gotten the engineers — thinking 
about the salesman who called on 
them, and consequently, about the 
product. Also, the fact that the 
picture of the eloquent salesman 
was a drawing and not a photo- 
graph of any individual, made 
it possible for any engineer in 
any part of the country to asso- 
ciate the sketches with the local 
salesman who called upon him to 
get his orders. Duffy in New 
York was Harris in New England 
and Johnson in Ohio. 

There is live human flesh and 
blood to be reckoned with in the 
machine shop as well as in the 
engine-room. 

sill, a machinist by trade, got 
the scare of his life one day, 
when his coat sleeve caught on 
the projecting head of a whirling 
set screw. Only quick action in 
stopping the machinery saved him 
from mutilation, and perhaps loss 
of life. Bill to-day may be a 
foreman, superintendent or gen- 
eral manager; but he has never 
yet lost the recollection of the 
sinking sensation that shot through 
him when he felt himself being 
drawn into the grip of that re- 
volving lineshaft. 

Bill, and hundreds of others 
like him, who realize the danger 
that lies in all moving machinery, 
cannot help but be impressed with 
the advertisement of the Allen 
Manufacturing Company, as 
shown in Figure 4. Since this 
concern adopted this style of copy, 
in order to get in closer touch 
with the readers of its adver- 
tisements, results have increased 
over the former style of advertis- 
ing. which merely’ illustrated the 
device and described it briefly 
from a purely mechanical stand- 
point. 

To get in sympathetic touch 
with the reader does not mean 
that it is always necessary to use 
a special illustration; the pur- 
pose may be achieved in headline 
and copy. 
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The Men and Women 


of New York who choose 
their news with care— 


these people are well worth 
your careful consideration 
when you think of your New 
York Market and your New 
York Advertising Mediums 


, ’ 

Che Foening Post 
will find for you the largest 
number of these people in 
proportion to its total circula- 
tion of any newspaper in New 
York. Everybody who reads 
the Evening Post pays 3 
cents for it every day but 
Saturday and then 5 cents 

_ When the Saturday Magazine- 
is published in connection with 
the regular issue of the Post. 
This means that 


New York Evening Post 
Readers are the best kind 
of buyers. They want the 
best and will pay for it 
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Efficiency 


At $1.50 per Line 


Although 53 separate Automobile and Motor 
Truck accounts have used the Digest, January to 
October, 1913, the advertising from this industry 
does not bulk large in our total. 


This is three more manufacturers than have ap- 
peared in any other general weekly or monthly. 
Yet but 15% of all our business would be automobile. 


In any classification the Digest showing will be 
good and in many it will be found to be the first 
choice of a majority. 

For instance, checking 32 general weeklies and 
monthlies, The Digest is shown to have more 
accounts and therefore first place in these classifi- 
cations : 


Adding & Duplicating Machines Office Furniture 
Automobiles Office Supplies 
Accessories Publishers 

Building Materials Railroad Transportation 
Cigars Steamships 

Druggists’ Sundries Seeds 

Garden & Farm Implements Typewriters 

Heating Equipment Vacuum Cleaners 
Motor Trucks Watches 

Nurserymen Writing Paper 


In practically all others we have a prominent 
place, bein, among the first three in all of these: 
Financial, Jewelry, Smoking Tobacco, Men’s Wear, 
Fountain Pens, Foreign Travel, Lighting Fixtures, 
Hardware and Cutlery, Optical Goods. 


The Digest’s efficiency has been tested in many 
lines and if there is an advertising “honor student” 
among magazines in 1913, we have good claim to 
that position. 


ThefiteraryDigest 


The January issues of The Digest will exceed 300,000 copies. 
We guarantee 265,000. 
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Thus there is a ready response 
to the headline, “Beware the 
Man-Killer!” which was recently 
used by a large machine tool 
builder to advertise a heavy-duty 
machine in a technical publica- 
tion. In this case the writer of 
the advertisement got closer to 
the reader by making use of his 
knowledge of the fact that many 
large machines used in manufac- 
turing plants and machine shops 
call for so much physical exer- 
tion in handling that the operator 
becomes tired out before the end 
of a day’s run. This naturally 
means a lowering of efficiency 
and the retarding of production. 
The advertisement accordingly 
concentrated upon this phase of 
an operator’s workaday existence 
and acknowledged him a real hu- 
man being, capable of doing only 
what his strength allows. Of 
course, an interesting comparison 
was drawn between the machine 
advertised, which conserved the 
operator’s strength, and the “man- 
killer,” which wasted it. Here is 
the introduction: 

“Beware the machine that saps 
the strength of the operator— 
that drives him through a day’s 
work, leaving him weary of mind 
and body at night—that stands 
ever before him in the shop, a 
grim, relentless taskmaster of 
iron and steel, whose law must be 
obeyed.” 

In technical advertising, an in- 
timate knowledge of the field to 
which the advertiser’s appeal is 
being made is essential in order 
to secure maximum results. This 
knowledge should enibrace a clear 
understanding as to whom the men 
are who buy or influence buying. 
A technical paper, reaching as it 
does a specialized class of read- 
ers, enables the advertiser to get 
into the closest touch with his 
Prospective customers through the 
use of the right kind of copy. 
Unless all conditions are studied, 
however, it is easily possible to 
write the strongest kind of hu- 
man-interest copy and still make 
a mistake through the appeal be- 
ing misdirected. 

A large company, manufactur- 
ing a device which had its sale 
in the mining field, advertised ex- 


tensively in a mining paper, the 
bulk of whose circulation was 
among owners, mine managers, 
superintendents and those higher 
up the ladder. There were two 
sides open to discussion regard- 
ing the product. One concerned 


the safety of the miners them- 
selves and dealt with the oppor- 
tunities for bettering conditions; 
the other held to the lines of in- 
efficiency, 


creasing decreasing 
costs, etc. 

Upon entering the campaign the 
company decided to concentrate 
on the argument for bettering 
conditions in the mine. Illustra- 
tions were used which showed dif- 
ferent unguarded conditions un- 
der which the miners work, the 
copy hammering on the opportu- 
nity for a change for the better. 
Despite all efforts, the series 
failed to produce the expected re- 
sults, and a careful investigation 
was started to determine what 
was wrong. Mines were visited 
and mine officials interviewed, 
with the result that the vitally 
important point was discovered 
that the readers of the advertise- 
ments, the men who actually had 
the say-so when it came to buy- 
ing, were more interested in the 
dollars-and-cents side of the prop- 
osition than they were in the hu- 
man-interest side, as applied to 
bettering working conditions. 
Securing higher efficiency and 
lower operating costs were 
achievements which appealed to 
them far more than merely the 
chance to make the mine more 
modern. They had no objections 
to bettering conditions, provided 
that higher efficiency could be 
guaranteed at the same _ time. 
With these facts determined, the 
style of copy was switched and 
inquiries immediately jumped, 
proving that the investigation had 
disclosed the fault. The original 
advertisements had been strong 
and sympathetic; the trouble lay 
at the door of misdirected appeal, 
proving that you can’t sell a man 
a pair of shoes when he wants a 
hat. 

Getting closer to the reader in 
technical advertising is a matter 
of meeting him on the ground 
that he understands best and dis- 
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Gas Men Raise $150,000 
for National Campaign 


piaying sympathy in his task of 
meeting and overcoming the va- 
rious problems which arise daily 
in connection with his work or 
his business. It means being with 
him in spirit inside a boiler shell 
hammering out scale or standing 
by his side while he indicates his 
engine. It means packing your 
duds and hiking it out into the 
wilderness with a construction 
gang of huskies. It means toiling 
all day in a machine shop, run- 
ning an air drill a mile under 
ground or driving rivets thirty 
stories in the air. It means look- 
ing over the shoulder of the own- 
er of a manufacturing plant and 
making his problems yours. It 
means taking upon yourself the 
vexations of everyone who buys 
or influences the buying of your 
product, from the sweaty stoker 
down in the fire-room to the old 
man in the big leather chair up- 
stairs. 

And when you have done this, 
you will get into closer touch with 
the readers of your advertise- 
ments, because you have made 
their problems your own. 


Ice-Cream Teaser Copy 


Attractive ‘“‘teaser” copy seems to 
pave the way for introducing an article 
successfully. Recently there appeared 
in the Baltimore News a picture of a 
package on which was lettered “The 
Something New Under the Sun is good 
to eat and good for you.” Down in 
one corner was printed ‘More About It 
To-morrow.” The following day a large 
advertisement appeared showing the 
package under a drawing of the rays of 
the sun. “The Something New Under 
the Sun” was a quart brick of Hendler’s 
Harlequin Ice Cream. Across the top of 
the package was lettered “The Velvet 
Kind,” which is the slogan being used. 

Another phrase, ““A Smile Follows the 
Spoon,” appears in panel on the side of 
the box. he text was a description of 
how this ice cream is made pure and 
kept pure. Considerable space was de- 
voted to a description of the triple seal 
box and the sealed protection. 


Sealpackerchief Will Pay the 
Parcel Post 


The International Handkerchief Mfg. 
Co. is announcing in its trade paper 
advertisements that all orders for Seal- 
packerchief and the “five-cent sellers” 
for men and ladies will be delivered free 
by parcel post within 150 miles of the 
company’s distributing offices in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Balti- 
more. 


As Much More to Be Gathered 
from Members of National Com- 
mercial Gas Association—Plans 
Discussed in Convention at Phila- 
delphia—Example of U. C. I, Ad- 
vertising Has Weight 


T the ninth annual conven- 

tion of the National Commer- 
cial Gas Association held in 
Philadelphia last week national 
advertising plans were discussed, 
This association has branches all 
over the: United States and Can- 
ada, and has a gas company mem- 
bership of 3,500 from more than 
seven hundred gas companies and 
250 firms manufacturing gas ap- 
pliances and accessories. Meet- 
ings were held in the Academy of 
Music and Horticultural Hall 
from Tuesday until Friday. 

C. Willing Hare, the retiring 
president of the association, at 
the first meeting urged principally 
in the annual address the support 
of all delegates in a programme 
of nation-wide advertising. He 
assured the delegates that their 
generous support would mean the 
foundation of a system of adver- 
tising upon which every “local” 
concern could build the arguments 
it wishes to present to any par- 
ticular field. 

At the meeting on Thursday 
Mr. Hare announced that the as- 
sociation had already raised half 
of a $300,000 fund to, be devoted 
to an advertising campaign to em- 
brace all sections of the United 
States and Canada. The _ re- 
mainder of the $300,000 will be 
gathered forthwith from the con- 
tributing companies, and_ there 
will shortly begin a widespread 
campaign of publicity. 

The discussion ‘on advertising 
was led by William F. O’Donnell, 
assistant advertising manager of 
the. United Gas Improvement 
Company, Philadelphia; John M. 
Brock, representative of the 
Eclipse Gas Stove Company, 
New York; P. S. Young, con- 
troller of Public Service. New- 
ark, and Herbert N. Casson, of 
the McCann agency, New York. 
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TheDndenendent 


THE FORWARD LOOKING 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE 


Sincé The Independent appeared in its new 
form, with its broadened editorial appeal, the 
public has had an opportunity to see what the 
publishers meant when they said in announcing 
their policy: 

“The Independent will, in its new form, 
be the forward-looking weekly magazine— 
its face to the future, its articles and pic- 
tures dealing with the affairs of today and 
tomorrow, its topics those in which the 
new generation is vitally interested.” 

The Editors are concerned with live issues, 
with new achievements. They are anticipat- 
ing this week what you are going to be 
thinking about next week. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL FUTURE 
William Howard Taft 


Ex-President of the United States, will 
contribute to early issues of The Independ- 
ent a series of four articles dealing with the 
Monroe Doctrine and other great national 
problems which must be solved by the 
United States in the near future. 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR BUSINESS? 


Beginning with the issue of December 25 
The Independent will publish a series of ar- 
ticles in which leading men who know finan- 
cial, manufacturing, and merchandising con- 
ditions from the inside will tell us what in 
their opinion the year 1914 holds in store for 
business. 


LOOK FORWARD WITH THE INDEPENDENT 
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Graham Patterson 
Western Representative 


Christian Herald 
Suburban Life 


Sunset Magazine 


With Offices at 337-338 
Marquette Building 
Schiese«s. © 


Associates: 
Wallace Patterson 
Robert Pond 
Wm. Ross 


Mr. O'Donnell made a compre 
hensive review of the growth of 


| advertising. While supporting the 


proposed intention of the associa- 
tion to carry general advertising 


| in national mediums, he recom. 
| mended particularly that the news- 


paper in the purely local field 


| should be used day in and day out 
| to carry advertising backed by 
| the name of the company in- 


tended to be benefited. The fold- 


| er left at the householder’s door 
| he condemned, because it comes 
| to be regarded as a nuisance. He 
| declared that house-to-house can- 


vass for sales purposes was use- 


| less unless ‘steady advertising in 
| the newspapers furnished the nec- 


essary introduction. He cited the 


| experience of one great firm to 


prove that haphazard, occasional 


| appeal is of no avail, but that 


constant, continual pressure 
brought through the daily adver- 
tisement prepared by a man con- 
versant with the business always 
brings results, usually one hun- 


| dredfold. 


Mr. Brock stated that the ad- 


| vertisers of automobiles have 


proven beyond doubt what can 


; be done by a publicity campaign. 
| He referred to advertisements 
| used by two companies in partic- 


ular, and said that the business 
of both had increased so mate- 
rially that there has resulted a 
plan to make further increases in 
the publicity fund. Herbert N. 
Casson, of New York, who fol- 
lowed, spoke along the same line 
declaring that the makers of au- 
tomobiles were selling their prod- 
ucts seven years before they had 
them perfected, and that the gas 
men have not awakened to the 
possibility of publicity, despite the 
fact that they had their product 
perfected forty years ago. He 


| laid great stress upon the gener- 
| ous support of the advertising 


programme adopted by the nation- 


| al assocation, and gave many in- 


stances of big businesses that 


| have been built up only because 
| the founders and owners had rec- , 


ognized the necessity for public- 
ity. Mr. Casson was applauded 
for a second appearance when he 
told the gas men that they were 
behind the other organizers of ex- 
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pert service because they did not 
make the public understand just 
what are the superior recommen- 
dations of the illuminant and fuel 
they offer. 

The purposes and aims of the 
National Gas Association are 
many, paramount among them 
are good business methods. Va- 
rious committees appointed a year 
ago spent time and thought upon 
exhaustive reports, which were 
read and thoroughly discussed in 
the meetings. They included re- 
ports on such subjects as “Rela- 
tions with the Customer,” “Gas 
Equipment of the Home,” “Do- 
mestic Fuel Appliances,” “Sales- 
men’s Hand-Book,” “Education 
of Employees,” “Outdoor Light- 
ing,” “Indoor Lighting,” “Pub- 
licity,” “National Advertising,” 
“Industrial Fuel,” “Standardiza- 
tion of Gas Appliances,” and 
throughout all discussions the 
pivotal thought was “good service 
to the consumer.” There was 
also a large exhibition where new 
ideas and appliances of special in- 
terest and benefit to the house- 
holder, the housewife and to all 
branches of industry were on 
public display. The members of 
the association engaged in criti- 
cism of the exhibits with the pur- 
pose of arriving at a type that 
would insure the best service to 
those who patronize public utility 
companies. 

Many of the officials of the 
United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, are repre- 
sented in the official life of the as- 
sociation. 

At the annual business meeting 
the following officers were elected 
to serve for the coming year: 
President, P. S. Young, controller 
of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey; first vice-presi- 
dent, Alonzo P. Ewing, of De- 
troit; second vice-president, W. 
H. Pettee, of Newark, N. J.; 
third vice-president, J. C. Rushin, 
of Havana; treasurer, H. B. Mc- 
Lean, of New York; secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Louis 
Stotz, of New York. Min- 
neapolis by a well directed cam- 
paign of publicity. obtained for 
next year the tenth annual session 
of the association. 





“THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE 


for instance, a paper ot 
the highest type, which is 
a wonderful asset to the 
community in which it 
operates.” 


Col. H. P. Bope, Vice 
President of the Car- 
negie Steel Company and 
Chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Industrial Com- 
mission, in a speech on 
Saturday, November 
29th. 


The Tribune 


is receiving that kind of 
commendation from 
many: desirable sources— 
from men and women 
who know. 


“Paper of the 
Higher Type!” 


What kind of people, do 
you suppose, a newspaper of 
that character wouid have? 
And would you not like to 
have the patronage of that 
class? 


Over 51,000 and growing, 
because it deserves to grow 
—over 51,000 homes of in- 
telligent people—the dis- 
criminating class who want 
a live paper, clean and accu- 
rate and fair. 





An. Investigator’s Experience 
Among Dealers 


By George L. Louis 


HROUGH n= arrangement 

with a publisher, I was able 
to carry out my plans of person- 
ally visiting and studying retailers 
and consumers in the average- 
sized and smaller towns. 

I knew that the approach to the 
retailer via his store would gain 
me nothing. In order to get into 
the intimate relationship- with the 
retailers that I knew would be nec- 
essary for the information I de- 
sired, I visited them and began 
my acquaintanceship with them at 
their homes. I told them that I 
wanted to get material for a se- 
ries-of stories about the Ameri- 
can home, which stories, in truth, 
I have since written. Here, in 
their homes, an intimacy was de- 
veloped that could not be obtained 
in any other way. Here I heard 
from them freely and frankly just 
what they thought of things. 
Here I listened, interrogated and 
led them on to tell how they 
bought and what influenced them 
to buy. Here I learned what 
helped and impeded their sales to 
the ultimate user. Here I heard 
from mothers and daughters, sons, 
aunts and uncles, and grandfolks, 
too, what impressed them and in- 
duced them to buy. And here I 
actually saw what they had bought 
for their parlors, their dining- 
rooms, their bedrooms and their 
kitchens. And I cross-examined 
and got a pretty fair idea of just 
what influenced them to buy this 
necessity or that luxury. 

Then, after making their ac- 
quaintanceship at their homes, I 
went with the merchants as their 
guest to their stores. There I 
watched the storekeeper and his 
clerks in action with the consum- 
er. There I saw all of his mer- 
chandise and asked why he bought 
of such-and-such a manufacturer 
in preference to another maker. 
I had camnaigns of manufacturers 
in all lines of business discussed 
by these merchants. 


IT found out 
10 


what the dealer, the vital middle- 
man, considered the flaws and 
weaknesses of selling campaigns 
his opinion of the advantages of 
selling advertised goods and his 
view-point of the actions of the 
manufacturer in his co-operation 
with the dealer. ‘I conversed with 
his clerks, and learned many, many 
important things from them about 
retail buying and selling. I tray- 
eled in every State in the Union, 
and visited a goodly number of 
hamlets, small and averaged-sized 
towns in every State during’ the 
four years I devoted exclusively 
to this investigation. 

My investigation shows that the 
retailer has changed from store- 
keeper to merchant during the 
past dozen to fifteen years, and 
will again decline to the mechan- 
ical storekeeper status if we per- 
sist in pursuing the plans so com- 
monly practised to-day. As_ the 
manufacturer, in the modernizing 
of his selling actions, has been re- 
sponsibie for the first advance- 
ment of the dealer from store- 
keeper to merchant, so now he is 
likewise responsible for the pos- 
sible retrogression to indifferent 
storekeeper again. The manufac- 
turer to-day is not taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the retailer 
is a red-blood man with initiative, 
with energy, with selling capabil- 
ity. Instead, by various and ab- 
solutely needless “dealer co-oper- 
ation” efforts, he is lessening the 
initiative, energy and capability of 
the retailer and placing added re- 
sponsibility upon -his (the manu- 
facturer’s) shoulders. 

The most important and basic- 
ally necessary factor by which 
manufacturer and retailer are al- 
lied to mutual advantage is the 
one which I found to be almost 
totally ignored. There is no gen- 
eral intelligent effort being’ made 
to-day by the manufacturer to es- 
tablish a bond, a sentimental feel-' 
ing, ‘twixt himself and the re- 
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ploy salesmen whose traveling | : 
Zag. expenses are already included 
’ in your postage outlay. 


ADVERTISING SEALS sts your Posies 
wrappers, packages, etc., something more than 
mere containers. 


ADVERTISING SEALS fo "..o Connce 


escape. They open a new and hitherto unem- 
ployed avenue for the exploitation of your busingss 
at very slight expense. 


ADVERTISING SEALS to ee stest con 
ners of the earth with no other traveling expense 
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ment of color and design. As WE make them, they are 
thoroughly artistic and attractive. Miniature 
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tailer. The only communication 
that exists, as a rule, between the 
manufacturer and the important 
distributing agents (the retailers) 
is that which bears directly and 
solely upon the selling of goods, 
The visits of the salesmen, semi- 


| annually or oftener, the billing of 
| goods, correspondence regarding 


complaints, adjustments, or the 


| like, are the only communications 
| that these two commercial bodies 
| have in common, There is a 
| wide, expansive gap between the 
| two. The manufacturer’s concep- 
| tion is that the retailer is an un- 
| emotional mechanism, simply an 
| incidental auxiliary in distributing 
| the wares to the consumer. And 
| the retailer responds exactly as he 


is treated. His connection with 


| the concerns from which he buys 


his merchandise is but a monetary, 


| bloodless alliance. His _ selling 
| vigor is deadened. 


But what a difference where 


| there is a bond other than mone- 
tary! This fact was rather forci- 


bly brought to my attention when 
I visited a merchant in an Ohio 
town of about 25,000 population. 
I spent two days at the home of 


| this retailer, discussing the affairs 
' of his store with him. Then, on 
| the third day, I accompanied him 
| to his store. He was eager to talk 


shop, and I had a splendid oppor- 
tunity of getting to the very in- 
side of his selling activities. His 
was the largest drygoods store in 
the town. I was surprised to find 
the sales of his suit and coat de- 
partment were all out of propor- 
tion with the sales of the other 
sections of the store. The sales 
and profits of this department 
were so far ahead of all other 
lines that I saw at once that there 
was something unusual and inter- 
esting to be discovered. “Their 
goods and prices are right” was 
the explanation the retailer gave 
me when I asked why this depart- 
ment was so far ahead of the oth- 
ers. He could give no other rea- 
son. But when I interrogated 
him further he waxed enthusiastic 
about this concern. I learned that 
he would not even look at com- 
petitors’ lines. He gave them his 
entire business. He advertised 
their cloaks and suits heavily, al- 
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ways mentioning their name. Their 
cards and advertising matter were 
liberally displayed throughout the 
store. The life and energy back 
of this department contrasted 
strangely with the passive and al- 
most indifferent attitude shown 
elsewhere in the store. I was 
enabled finally to read the corre- 
spondence between the manufac- 
turer and retailer; and then the 
solution of the status of the suit 
and cloak department was quickly 
revealed. This manufacturer had 
bridged the chasm between his 
factory, some hundreds of miles 
distant, and the retailer. A bond 
vastly deeper and stronger than 
the dollar-and-cent kind had been 
developed by the manufacturer. I 
read letter after letter containing 
absolutely no selling talk by the 
manufacturer for his goods. They 
were chuck full of selling co-oper- 
ation. They urged the dealer to 
the highest selling possibilities for 
his entire store. These letters 
were not confined to the selling of 
suits and coats, mind you. The 


letters assumed that the merchant | 


was a living, breathing man, and 
they credited him with common 
sense enough to run his store suc- 
cessfully in his own way. There 
was no crude flattery or jollying. 
The letters were sound, man-to- 
man business epistles. “We are in 
business for a common purpose; 
we need each other. If we can 
be of assistance to you, we are at 
your service,” was the tenor of 
the letters that the merchant re- 
ceived, monthly and sometimes 
oftener. I’ve so much ground to 
cover on this subject that I cannot 
quote these letters, copies of which 
I have. 
my eyes to the possibility of the 
bond, of establishing a real affili- 
ation with the merchant. I was 
able to verify the soundness of 
this idea in half a dozen other in- 
stances with other merchants and 
lines of business. If there is a 
bond between your establishment 





But this retailer opened | 


and the dealer through whom you 


distribute, you need not caution 


the consumer to “accept no substi- | 


tute.” 
tremendous amount of time and 


Your salesmen will save a | 


money; they will sell easier and | 


quicker and your retailer will ac- 


more goods 

for a given expendi- 

ture of money when 

you advertise in The Medical 

Council than in any other way 

you can advertise to physicians. 

That is the concensus of opin- 

ion of the shrewdest medical ad- 
vertisers. 


Several excellent medical jour- 
nals merit your patronage— 
But, The Medical Council, 

_ because of certain definite, tangible 
facts, is undoubtedly—the lig advertising 
value among medical jearee. 

Medical Council’s 24,401 paid sub- 
scribers (sworn statement upon request) is 
as great a circulation for medical journals as 
“Saturday Evening Post’s” 2,000,000 for 
general magazines. 

Medical Council’s subscribers are uni- 
formly the busiest, most prosperous “ family 
physicians”—leaders in their communities. 

edical Council has an established 
national reputation for this one important, 
particular quality —“* The unvarnished, solid, 
practical helpfulness of its reading matter in 
the physician’s every-day work.” The 
quality that has given “ Printers’ Ink” pow’ 4 
distinctive value. 

Medical Council’s rates for adver- 
tising are very little more than those of the 
average high-grade medical journal; un- 
precedentedly reasonable for the quatity and 
- of circulation, prestige and unequaied in- 

uence. 


These are strong statements. They are 
made by a strong publication. Our books and 
records are freely open for your inspection. 


The Medical Council is one 
of the “Big Six” list of 
medical journals. These 
six journals offer the ad- 
vertiser a most effective and 
a very economical means of 
covering the medical pro- 
fession of America with 
minimum duplication of 
circulation. These journals ai] have the 
very highest reputation for integrity and 
journalistic excellence. 

No journal in America is more conscientious 
in its requirements concerning the character 
of copy a ring in its advertising pages 
than The Medical Council. 

Remember This— 

“ What ‘ Printer’s Ink’ 
is to you tn wort, The Medical 
Counci! is in the every-day work of the 
busiest, most prosperous family physicians.” 


Write for rates to-day. 


— 42d and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelpaia 
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tually get back of your goods and 
sell them to his patrons to the full- 
est possibility. 

The second and equally impor- 
tant factor that is separating the 
manufacturer and retailer and 
causing a startling waste of en- 
ergy and money is the consumer. 
A careful, unbiased study of the 
commercial conditions as they ac- 
tually exist to-day shows that the 
manufacturer is decidedly outside 
of his rightful bounds. He has 
lapped over into the retailer’s 
sphere, and is assuming the bur- 
den of the latter, which burden, 
facts show, he cannot successfully 
handle. As a consequence, “‘deal- 
er problems” are developing and 
complicating the more; the manu- 
facturer who has taken upon him- 
self to solve these problems for 
which he alone is responsible is 
getting deeper and deeper into the 
mire, because he attributes the 
cause of these problems to some 
exterior circumstances over which, 
he believes, he has no control. 


Whose property is the consumer? 


Did you ever ask yourself that 
auestion, you, who are playing 
hide-and-seek with what you are 
pleased to call “created demand”? 
If we have, and accept the retail- 
er as a necessary link in the chain 
of distribution, what is his status? 
What are his rights? Are the pos- 
sible buyers in his locality your 
property, or his? Which one of 
you—manufacturer or retailer— 
can handle them most effectively 
and economically? Do you think 
for one moment that your selling 
campaigns, with their “created de- 
mands,” can do more than the re- 
tailer intimately in contact with 
the buyer? Once—only five years 
ago—I was under the delusion 
that the last word in selling to the 
consumer and lining up the dealer 
was the so-called created demand. 
I since have had the opportunity 
of testing out what this demand 
really means. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SUBSTITUTION 


This is how I put it to the test: 
During my journey I asked retail- 
ers in every line of business, and 
in many widely separated commu- 
nities, this question: “Who con- 
trols the situation in your town, 
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you or the manufacturer?” There 
was no hesitation or variance in 
their replies. ‘“We do,” each mer. 
chant emphatically maintained, ] 
asked for proofs and got them, 
Each was asked to substitute cer. 
tain well-advertised, widely known 
articles for my benefit. The best- 
known hardware, groceries, dry- 
goods, jewelry, shoes, hats, toilet 
preparations, etc., were employed 
as a test. The condition in each 
instance was that the substitution 
was only to be attempted where 
the buyer definitely asked for the 
article by name. In the thirty. 
two attempts at substitution only 
one failed. The decisive, willing 
way in which each _ customer 
changed his or her desires, ac- 
ceding to the merchant’s personal 
suggestion, left no doubt in my 
mind as to who really controlled 
the local situation. I recall as 
typical of all the substituting dem- 
onstrations the action of a grocer 
in an Illinois town in influencing 
one of his customers to change 
her purchase of an extensively ad- 
vertised soap to an unknown brand 
that he offered in its place. The 
woman, I afterwards learned, had 
ordered a box of this soap at reg- 
ular intervals, for many years. Yet 
she readily changed when such a 
suggestion was made by -her gro- 
cer, whose reassuring look seemed 
to completely and instantly con- 
vince her that his suggestion 
should be accepted. For she un- 
hesitatingly said, “All right, I'll 
buv it.” 

The grocer didn’t send her the 
substituted soap, because it wasn't 
as good as the other, but he 
laughed as he asked me whether 
I thought the soap manufacturer, 
despite his many years of sound, 
educative advertising, or he, the 
merchant, controlled the local sit- 
uation. The personal contact with 
the seller is sufficient to overcome 
the accumulated effect of years of 
printed sales-effect by the distant 
manufacturer. Now, I was in a 
position to analyze closely and ac- 
curately the actions of consumers 
in their buying. I heard hundreds 
of men and women ask for ad- 
vertised goods. I watched how 
they bought and found out in a 
good many cases why they bought: 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell 
Telephone receiver from 
the hook, the doors of the nation 


open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a mult- 
tude is within reach of your voice. 
As easily as you talk across the 
room, you can send your thoughts 
and words, through the open doors 
of Bell: Service, into near-by and 
far-off states and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night, 
you can talk instantly, directly with 
whom you choose, one mile, or a 
hundred, or two thousand miles 


away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work 
together in the Bell System to 
promote the interests of the people 
within the community and beyond 


its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talk- 
ing anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 


communication are extended, the 


people of our country are drawn 


closer together, and national wel- 
fare and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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If you are digging into your advertising 
matters, suppose you take up Atlanta. 

It is a live city, the best advertised of 
its size, which is looked to for leadership 
by the whole Southeast. 

It is the capital of a group of states 
rather than just of Georgia. 

Here in Atlanta 


THE 


Atlanta Journal 


in its 30 years of life has served so well 
and become so large a part of Atlanta's 
life that it is delivered every day by its 
carriers into nearly every Caucasian home. 

Then in over 150 cities and towns car- 
riers for The Journal deliver it to subscrib- 
ers just as though they lived in Atlanta. 

No one has ever failed fully to cover 
Atlanta by using The Journal to do it. 

It’s advertising in The Journal that sells 
the goods. 





HE comparative figures 

printed in HEMLANDET’S 
advertisement appearing in the 
Chicago Daily “Tribune” for 
November 14, 1913, made clear the 
fact that HEMLANDET had not 
only come back, but also resumed 
its former supremacy as the lead- 
ing Swedish-American newspaper. 


Some advertisers profess to be con- 
cerned lest HEMLANDET will not hold 
what it has gained let alone make any 
increase. To such we say our net 
weekly increase averages about 500 at 
this time and our active subscription 
campaign not more than inaugurated. 

Our circulation guarantee for 1914 
should be sufficient evidence to convince 
the most skeptical of our confidence in 
the subscription plans put into effect. 

Remember we guarantee an average 
net paid circulation of 50,000 complete 
copies each issue during 1914 or a pro- 
rata cash rebate. 

This plan of guarantee has the com- 
mendation of leading agency men as the 
only equitable method ever instituted 
for the protection of the advertiser. 

A marked copy of the Chicago Daily 
“Tribune” for November 14th will be 
mailed any interested Printers’ Ink 
reader on application to HEMLANDET 
COMPANY, 1643 Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





and then observed the retailer jp 
action selling these goods. 

I kept accurate statistics of how 
the consumers inquired for the 
goods they wanted. My records 
show that ninety-seven per cent 
framed their first query: “Haye 
you got so-and-so?” and only 
three per cent “I want so-and-so,” 
Ninety-seven per cent—think this 
over carefully—came to their deal- 
ers in a question-mark attitude, 
awaiting his comments, his sug- 
gestion, and his final selling cli- 
max. Three per cent only came 
resolutely to get just the article 
they had named. The ninety-seven 
per cent, an overwhelming major- 
ity, proves to me that the dealer is 
the court of last resort. The “de- 
sire” and “created demand” are 
but the first elementary step in the 
buying. The real selling force is 
the action of the dealer in inti- 
mate contact with the prospective 
buyer. 

Buying is a negative action. We 
first summarize all the reasons 
why we should not buy. Then, 
by eliminating these reasons, we 
finally come to the decision to buy. 
It is the dealer who can success- 
fully, decisively and economically 
aid in the process of transforming 
a desire which, according to emi- 
nent psychologists, is really a neg- 
ative state into actual sales. 


DEALER LIKES NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISING 


The dealer to-day is far more 
favorable to national advertising 
than many advertisers realize. I 
have had this subject discussed by 
a good many hundred merchants, 
in all States, and in every size 
and every condition of commu- 
nity. They recognize gnd believe 
in its sales power. But they are 
not so strongly influenced by ad- 
vertising when jt is used as a 
pressure upon them. Advertising 
as a co-operative force has no 
limitations in its possibility, but as 
a “big stick” its power is rapidly 
ebbing away. There was hardly 
a dissenting opinion in the many 
discussions I had about the value 
of advertising, and how it in- 
creased and facilitated retail sales. 
But the common practice of dang- 
ling consumer inquiries before 
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the dealer and imperatively telling 
him to stock up is of little conse- 
quence, I learned, to the average 
merchant to-day. He knows pret- 
ty well (as was convincingly dem- 
onstrated to me in the substitution 
instances) that he is the dominant 
factor in his town, and that but 
little loss is to be feared, or little 
gain to be expected, unless he ac- 
tively, heartily and thoroughly is 
back of the campaign, and uses 
his own selling influence in con- 
junction with it. If interest be 
aroused, desire awakened, and the 
dealer is told and shown that 
there is such interest and desire 
in his locality (get that, please— 
“én his locality” )—you have an in- 
fluence that will put your goods 
in the store. If—mark this “if,” 
too—if you approach him in a 
sound, business-like way, and treat 
him as a partner working to the 
same end as yourself, you influ- 
ence the sale to the consumer. 

I arrived at some pretty safe 
conclusions after my four years’ 
investigations about the retailer 
and his proper status in distribu- 
tion. Dealer co-operation, as it is 
interpreted and practised now, is 
the act of the dealer in carrying | 
out the manufacturer’s plans. It | 
should just be reversed. The man- 
ufacturer should be the one to co- 
operate with the dealer in his (the 
dealer's) initiatory selling activity. 

Let me give one incident that 
will illustrate this: The proprie- 
tor of a shoe store in a fair-sized 
Kentucky city used .the electro- 
typed advertisements that the man- 
ufacturer of whom he bought sent 
him as a part of the co-operative 
assistance that was offered. There 
were six advertisements, altogeth- 
er. The manufacturer impressed 
upon the retailer the many advan- 
tages of using this copy. The 
usual “For sale by” under which 
the retailer’s name was to appear 
terminated the advertisements, and 
tvpe and border were of a style 
absolutely foreign to the average 
local paper. Twice per week for 
three weeks the advertisements 
were run by the retailer. These 
advertisements, I might mention, 
concluded with a request to call 
or write for a ‘De J_uxe’ booklet 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 


— i 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


Member of the 





| Clinical Medicine is best known 
by the 
RESULTS 
which it gives to its advertisers 
S. DeWITT CLOUGH 
Advertising Manager 


RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO. 
Phone. Edgewater 748 




















showing the latest shoe fashions. 














This illustration shows the sectional 
construction of Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcases. 

In half a moment you can see several 
of its advantages—any one of which 
is a sufficient reason for buying a 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. 
Write for Bookcase Catalog No. 296, 
or secure it from your local dealer. 


The Slobe“Wernicke Co. 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases and 
Filing Cabinets. 
Factory:—Cincinnati 


Over 1600 local dealers. Where not 
represented, we ship freight prepaid. 
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“The Retailer’s Influence |s 
Usually on the Side of the 
Local Mediums!” 


In discussing the subject, “How a list is made up,” 
O. H. Blackman, of Blackman-Ross Company, said 
that the retailer’s influence is one of the biggest 
factors in the making up of lists and that his influence 
is usually on the side of local mediums. In 


New England 


The Local Daily Newspapers are first choice of dealers 


Because— 


The dealers know the influence of the local dailies with 
their readers. 

The dealers know the results shown to advertisers—usually 
good. 

The dealers know that the circulations of the dailies are 
mostly home delivéred to people who buy the paper be- 
cause they like it—not for any gift, club or combina- 
tion offer. 

The manufacturers of goods who desire, the maximum trade 
in New England would do.well to “go with the dealer” 
and use the local daily newspapers. 

If all New England is too big for a start, these 10 will 
show the dealers are right. 


Meriden,Ct.,Record W orcester,Mass., Gazette 
Burlington,Vt.,FreePress Springfield,Mass.,Unton 
New Haven,Ct.,Register Salem,Mass.,News 
Waterbury,Ct.,Republican NewBedford saipr 
Portland,Me.,Express Lynn,Mass.,Item 
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which booklet was, of course, sup- 
plied to the dealer. “How many 
requests did you get, and what 
was the effect upon your sales?” 
I inquired. “Three people came 
for the booklet, and I couldn't 
trace any sales at all,” was the 
response. Then | asked him to 
rewrite these six advertisements in 
his own style, just as he wrote his 
other copy. I cautioned him to 
use all the selling points of the 
original copy. He did this, and 
at my suggestion ran this new 
copy for three weeks, keeping the 
same booklet “feed.” Eighteen in- 
quiries for the booklet and six 
sales that could be directly traced 
resulted. The dealer had put him- 
self into the advertising, and his 
town-folk recognized it .and re- 
sponded accordingly. 


BETTER TO LET DEALER SHARE COST 
OF ADVERTISING 


I have closely watched in my 
own work, and during my dealer 
analysis, the action of the mer- 
chant in using advertising copy, in 
plate-matter or otherwise, fur- 
nished by the manufacturer. I 
found in every case that where it 
was conditioned that the retailer 
bear a part of the cost more copy 
was used and used to far better 
effect. When he puts his own 
money into a local campaign the 
merchant becomes more interested 
and alert and makes it his busi- 
ness to see that the goods are 
properly displayed and sold in his 
store. 

The most successful selling cam- 
paign that I have ever been con- 
nected with is getting the most 
active dealer impetus, because we 
are letting the dealer do two- 
thirds of the work. Notice I say 
“letting”; he wants to do it, he is 
eager to do it. They all are if 
manufacturers only knew it. In 
this particular campaign it is vital 
that the dealer connect himself 
tangibly and forcibly with the na- 
tional advertising of the concern. 
Instead of furnishing copy and 
plate-matter, we have what is la- 
belled an “Advertising Assistance” 
sheet upon which are a series of 
layouts of sixteen advertisements. 
One or two paragraphs of edito- 
tial matter only are in these lay- 





Worcester 


(Massachusetts) 

by all means—if you are going 
to advertise in New England! It 
is the third largest city in all of 
New England. 

Traveling men all like to make 
this town because it fattens their 
order book. The 


Evening 
Gazette 


is the great afternoon daily of 
this fine city. More Gazettes go 
into Worcester homes than any 
other paper. The local dealers 
recommend it because it has 
shown them great results. It is 
the first choice for any article of 
merit in any line. 

Largest evening circulation of 
any Massachusetts paper pub- 
lished outside of Boston. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 
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en 


IN EVERY 


CALIFORNIA HOME 


i Pacific Coast problems to 
=e that orion how to 


solve them for you. 

On the Pacific Coast it’s Cooper 
We know the conditions. the people 
and the publications best in this ter- 
ritory. A trial order will prove it. 

COOPER ADVERTISING CO. 

i San Francisco 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


outs. The advertisements must be 




















- Can We Find 
This Man? 


We want an advertising copy writer. 
He must be a technically trained man 
along mechanical lines. He must be 
young and have personality—no phy- 
siological negative need apply — in 
short this copy writer must bea dyed- 
in-the-wool American, stock and bar- 
rel—a man who can get away from his 
desk and meet our advertisers and 
leave a good impression; a young 
man who wants to develop along ad- 
vertising lines and who will become 
valuable to us. 


If you think you can dove tail into 
these requirements, if you think you 
have the tact and ability to fit into an 
old established organization of tech- 
nical papers located in New York 
City, let us hear from you! Your 
letter of application will be a strong 
point in your favor in securing an in- 
terview. If you think you have 
‘*something on the ball,’ it’s up to 
you to ‘‘Missouriize’’ your message ; 
for there’s a peg in our office for 
some “‘live-wire’s” hat. Give refer- 
ences and samples of advertising work 
along technical lines. Address ‘‘Me- 
chanical Man,” Box 126, care of 
Printer's Ink. 




















completed by the retailer; but the 
editorial paragraphs are such as 
to give him a very tangible clye 
how to finish them. By this gys. 
tem the dealer himself talks about 
our goods and recommends them 
in his own phraseology, to which 
his patrons are accustomed. When 
he uses them, they are set up with 
type and border, naturally, that 
he uses in his other advertising. 

Altogether, the copy has the 
spontaneity and the personality of 
the dealer. There is no manufac. 
turer atmosphere in it whatsoever, 
From the increase in sales, it is 
easy to deduce that the consumers 
are accepting it and have the ut 
most confidence in it because it is 
apparently their dealer who is 
talking to them. Instead of many. 
hued, expensive show-cards for 
interior display which we could 
not be certain would be used, 
we furnished each dealer witha 
card-writing outfit’ and a sheet 
suggesting copy and how to make 
attractive cards. Reports from 
salesmen show that every store 
which they have visited thus far 
is displaying from two to six cards 
in conspicuous positions, using the 
copy as suggested. This entire 
campaign, in its effect upon the 
retailer, places the burden of the 
work upon them. It is lessening 
dealer expense decidedly, and in- 
creasing sales splendidly. 

The one fact that my dealer in- 
vestigation revealed most strongly 
was that the retailer to-day isa 
far wiser, more shrewd and skep- 
tical person than we appreciate. 
He has bought this wisdom and 
shrewdness and skepticalness dear- 
ly. I cannot recall one merchant 
who didn’t tell me of how he had 
stocked up on some kind of mer- 
chandise at some time upon the 
alluring promises or because of 
the open threat or insidious brib- 
ery of some manufacturer. Scores 
of them told me of how they had 
been influenced to order liberally 
of this or that conimodity because 
of the impressive figures that had 
been flaunted before them of the 
millions of readers and thousanés 
of dollars that the campaign i 
volved. Resting content upon 
manufacturer's “Just put 
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goods upon your shelves; our na- 
tional advertising will bring the 
customers to your store and make 
the sale,” the merchant exerted 
but little, if any, selling effort. 
The merchant, thus relieved of 
the burden of selling, had no spur 
to localize the campaign. His 
power and influence were lost, and 
the results, according to the ver- 
sions of the merchants themselves, 
showed it, although none of them 
held themselves responsible for the 
failure of the campaign. 


MERCHANT KEPT FIFTEEN OUT OF 
SIXTY PIECES 


Even the retailers of the very 
small towns, the one-store-in-a- 
town proprietors, are more keenly 
alive to things than most of us 
realize. I spent five days with a 
merchant in a Pennsylvania cross- 
roads hamlet, whose general store 
is the only one in the locality. 
Though he is forty-eight years 
old, has been conducting his store 
for some twenty-odd years, and 
has been away from his home only 
twice in his life, his discussion of 
retail buying and selling was sur- 
prisingly intelligent and sound. 
“They can’t put it over me any 
more,” he told me when we were 
discussing the manufacturer and 
his selling. 

This retailer, who has a very 
high rating, and upon whom many 
follow-up systems are centered, 
allowed me to go over the mail 
he had discarded into the waste- 
basket one Monday morning. Out 
of sixty pieces of mail he retained 
fifteen. He -had_ unhesitatingly 
thrown away everything that dealt 
in fancy figures, generalities, or 
anything else but good, sound 
business talk. I could recite doz- 
ens of other incidents gathered 
during my tour of investigation 
to further strengthen my conten- 
tion that the present commonly 
Practised relationship with the 
dealer needs redirection. 





Palmer with Eastman Kodak 


H. Van R. Palmer, who for several 
years was connected with the advertis- 
ing department of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., New York, is now a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester. 
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The dealer in 


NEW HAVEN 


in nineteen cases out of twenty 
will recommend. the 


Register 


to carry the advertising. The odd 
one in twenty simply proves there 
is no such a thing as unanimity 
of opinion. 

The results delivered to adver- 
tisers is shown by the actions of 
the local dealers who use 20 to 40 
columns a day more in _ the 
Register than in any other New 
Haven daily. 

New Haven is Connecticut’s 
largest city, a kind of a “Big 
Ben” city, so the advertiser will 
not have to awaken them to listen 
to his story. 

The Register is New Haven’s 
greatest daily. Largest circula- 
tion. Best paper. 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Represent the best 
and fatest ideas 
in the creation of 
forcefat, artistic 
advertisements 


Sheir beauty, 
their originality, | 
their fitness tog 
purpose make) 
them Supreme 


| Arank 4B, Acuen 
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We Require a Traveling Salesman 


who is familiar with the drug 
and dry goods trade in the Mid- 
dle West to-devote his entire time 
to our line, which is exceptionally 
high class—viz: perfumes and toi- 
let requisites—nationally adver- 
tised and carrying the sense of 
unusual quality to the consumer. 
_Must be absolutely high class and 
reliable; an important essential is 
knowledge of handling depart- 
ment store buyers. We prefer a 
man who is employed at present 
and who has a successful record; 
to locate in Chicago. Give in your 
application full details about your- 
self and state your expectations. 
We have an attractive proposition 
to offer the right man. If need 
be, we will treat the details of ap- 
plication in a confidential way. If 
you can give us the right kind of 
first impression, you will hear 
from us promptly. We also re- 
quire a man with similar qualifi- 
cations for our Southern terri- 
tory; to locate in Atlanta. Ad- 
dress Unusual, Box 125, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 








me S| Now Located 
in the build- 
ing we helped 
to make fa- 
mous. 
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General 
Advertising 
“Rs Agents § 
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WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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A Suggestion for Better Dealer 
Work 
GROSSET & DUNLAP, PUBLISHERS 
New York, Dec. 4, 1913, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

{ have just finished reading the arti- 
cle by Mr. Zimmerman in your Deceém. 
ber 4th issue, treating upon the syb. 
ject of dealer co-operation. It was 
entitled “How to Help the Dealer Pro. 
duce Results for You.” 

I think that.this is one of the most 
vital and helpful articles on this sub. 
ject that has ever appeared in your 
publication. Mr, Zimmerman has the 
right idea, and he is to be highly com. 
mended for the way in which & has 
gone at the retailer. 

When someone finds out how to do 
equally as good work in a_ national 
way, a big step will have been taken 
in the advertising world. 

Many manufacturers make the fatal 
mistake of trying to get dealer’s co. 
operation because they want and need 
the dealer’s he:p. : The dealer’s needs 
have to be carefully considered and his 
problems understood before the manv 
facturer can hope to submit to him a 
proposition that will really merit his 
co-operation. 

Mr. Zimmerman has done this, and 
has done it well. I thank you, asa 
reader of Printers’ InK, for the op 
portunity to read this article. 

at Percy, 
Advertising Manager. 


Salvation Army Tries Tech 
nical Ads 


The November issue of The En. 
gineering Magazine carried an adver. 
tisement of the Salvation Army; an 
unusual feature to appear in a technical 
paper. A picture of an old lady carry: 
ing a basket filled with food is shown, 
and the copy runs as follows: 

“Free Ciclaes dinner for 300,000 
poor oo will be supplied by the Sal- 
vation Army throughout the United 
States. Will you help by sending a 
donation, no matter how small, to Con- 
mander Miss Booth.” 

The addresses of the New York and 
Chicago headquarters are given. 


Technical Advertisers Feature 
Other Fellows’ Copv 


The Cincinnati Bichford Tool Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, O., has been con 
ducting a series of double-page adver- 
tisements in the American Machinist in 
which the advertising value attached to 
names of prominent customers have 
been effectively used. Advertisements 
of various concerns to which this com- 
pany has sold drilling machines are fe 
produced, the object of the series being 
to show that representative concerns, in 
all lines of industries, are users of the 
line of machines made by the Cincin- 
nati Bichford Tool Company. 


G. H. Bowler has become sales afd 








advertising manager of the Apple Ele 
tric Co, Dayton, O 
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Why Trade Journal Advertis- 
ing Pays 

A trade journal is full of information 
of which very many of its readers fail 
to take advantage. “Many complain to 
me that there are so many trade’ jour- 
nals they cannot read them all and that 
the same advertisers are in all of them. 
This, of course, is not so; but were it 
so, it would pay better to take one 
‘ournal and use it rather than take a 
dot oi them and neglect to profit by tne 
information they contain. Perhaps it 
is that many people feel it is somewhat 
of a disgrace not to be able to do a job 
as cheaply as anyone else can, and this 
may account for people staring at an 
advertisement and seemingly thinking 
that it is of no value to them personally 
but may be to somebody else. : 

A trade journal must rely on its ad- 
vertisers for the income that makes pos- 
sible the kind of service it gives its 
readers. There are advertisers who tell 
you that they continue to advertise but 
that it really does not pay them Such 
an assertion shows they are very poor 
business men or else are not telling the 
truth, If it does not pay a person to 
advertise in any journal, that journal 
does not want his advertisement.— 
W. D. Forbes in “Iron Age.” 


“Cafeteria Plan” in Merchan- 
dising 

The A. M. C. Cash store, recently 
opened in Lawton, Okla., is a _ retail 
business establishment operated under 
a unique plan which has been already 
tried out in a number of large cities, 
says The Twin City Commercial Bul- 
letin, 

The new place of business is known 
as the “store with a thousand clerks’’ 
for the reason that the merchandise is 
all marked in plain figures and placed 
upon counters, 

Customers “‘wait upon themselves,” 
selecting what they desire from the 
counters and carry same to the cashier’s 
desk where change is made and the 
goods wrapped up. There are no store 
attendants except a manager, a floor- 
walker and a cashier. 

This new plan of merchandising is 
known as the “Cafeteria Plan” and is 
expected to prove an innovation on ac- 
count of store operation at a minimum 
expense. Mr. Miller, the owner, states 
that while customers wait upon them- 
selves, they are splendidly paid for so 
doing, as they will be convinced by con- 
sulting the prices. 


Kady Narrow Garters Being 
Advertised 


The Ohio Stispender Company, of 
Mansfield, O., makers of Kady Sus- 
penders, has placed on the market Kady 
Narrow Garters for men. The chief 
feature of the new garters is the nar- 
towness of the elastic webbing, which 
1s two-thirds the width of the material 
used in making the ordinary product of 
this sort. This feature is being played 
up in trade-paper advertisements. 
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PORTLAND 


(MAINE) 


Express 


Is the only afternoon daily pub- 
lished in Portland. 

It goes into more than ninety 
per cent of the newspaper-reading 
homes in Portland. 

It has more circulation, value 
and prestige than any other paper 
in .Portland. 

_It carries more display and clas- 
sified than any other daily in 
Portland. 


It can carry the message of any 
advertiser alone and “make good” 
in Portland. 


Portland is prosperous, and 
business is: good the year around. 
It is a choice field for an experi- 
mental campaign. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representatiwe 


The January, 1914 
Issue of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


shows a gain over the correspond- 
ing issue of 1908, of exactly 175%. 





How many magazines do you 
think of that.can show the same 
proportionate increase in adver- 
tising patronage during the same 
period. 

As Mr. Post of Postum says: 


“There’s A Reason.” Are you inter- 
ested in knowing what it is? 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
QO. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


The Fastest Growing 
Magazine Advertising 
Section in America 
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Printers’ Ink 
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Issued every Thursday. Subscription price 
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Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates; Page, $60; half page, $30; 
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Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor. 


New York, DECEMBER 11, 1913 
In Debt to "ot many years 
Your there has ap- 
peared at the 
Profession head of the ed- 
itorial columns of the Publishers’ 
Weekly the following fine senti- 
ment: 

“I hold every man a debtor to his pro- 
fession, from the which, as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to en- 
deavor themselves, by way of amends, to 
be a help and ornament thereunto.”— 
Bacon. 

Leaving out of consideration for 
the moment the purely academic 
question of whether advertising is 
“a profession,” we have only to 
applaud the words as a matter not 
so much of ethics as of sound 
worldly wisdom. Bacon, accord- 
ing to his wont, put the whole 
question in a nutshell: If one does 
not admit the obligation as he has 
stated it, we fear there is nothing 
left but to commend one to experi- 
ence, which, as another thinker 
has pointed out, is “the hardest 
way of learning wisdom.” Others 
will learn by thinking, the short- 
est, as well as “the noblest way,” 
and by imitation, “the easiest.” 

Why should men, and business 
men above all others, go on re- 
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*practical, 








peating, as many of them do, over 
and over, each in his own little 
corner, the mistakes others have 
made? 

Superficially, because they do 
not know and do not try to find 
out. Fundamentally, because they 
do not reciprocate with their own 
experience, and do not believe in 
reciprocating. 

Mr. Mettler, president of the In- 
terwoven Stocking Company, who 
in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
expressed his gratification that so 
many business men have given up 
to it what he recognizes as their 
“valuable secrets,” is himself an 
example of the progressive type 
of business man who recognizes 
the law of growth. Freely he has 
received from his profession or 
trade; freely he gives. It is not 
philanthropy, it is not that no- 
blesse oblige; it is, in a big way, 
business necessity. 

The frankness of a large mail- 
order advertiser, Jacob Rubel, in 
giving the readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, as he did recently, so much 
information with reference to the 
handling of his business, has sur- 
prised some advertising men, but 
it also has greatly impressed them. 
They recognize in him and his or- 
ganization a power of which the 
methods are only so many expres- 
sions, and which competitors could 
no more adopt with the certainty 
of repeating his success than arm- 
ing babies with Mausers would 
make an army. 

We have no intention of de- 
tracting from the value, in our 
readers’ eyes, of Mr. Mettler’s de- 
scription—“valuable secrets.” In 
the sense in which such things are 
generally spoken of, they are, no 
question about it, valuable secrets. 
But after all, that is not the most 
most efficient sense— 
nowadays, as we know, everything 
has to be referred to efficiency. 
The only real secret is, or ought 
to be, what a business is doing 
now, or elseis going todo. Every- 
thing else is behind it, past and 
gone. There is a possible excep- 
tion—an experience in the imme- 
diate past that would betray pres- 
ent plans, or those of the immedi- 
ate future. 
Everything 


else—in reason— 
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ought to be parted with, given up 
to the business world, for the 
widest study, comparison and dis- 
cussion. What is there to fear? 
Your competitors already know 
the worst. Why not let them 
know your better side? We have 
known many cases where a little 
frankness in matters of moment 
in a trade wrought really remark- 
able changes in it which reacted to 
the benetit of everybody con- 
cerned. 

The reason for this, and the 
compelling argument for the whole 
contention, is that what the big, 
broad field can give of fresh data 
and suggestion is vastly more than 
what any one concern can lose by 
letting go the old. For every one 
bit of experience your competitors 
may—only may—borrow from you 
and turn to account there are a 
hundred things the trade can give 
you in return. 

The seeming difficulty that you 
may be giving out information 
which your competitors are not, 
or you may be giving out more 
than they, is only a seeming diffi- 
culty. Practically all of your old 
secrets are known to the only com- 
petitors capable of using them. 
Mr. Mettler says in his recent ar- 
ticle in Printers’ INK that he 
found little to borrow in his own 
trade. All his competitors were 
doing business in their own way. 
He branched out in fresh paths 
and has been following them sev- 
eral years. Yet no competitors 
have tried to copy his methods, or 
if they have done so, have suc- 
ceeded. They could hardly have 
been entirely ignorant of them, so 
the inference is plain that they 
could not understand them, did 
not know how to apply them, or 
else thought they had something 
better. 

Some advertising men, as told in 
Printers’ INK a few months ago, 
collected several hundred instances 
of so-called “advertising failures.” 
Analysis showed that they were 
practically all “business” failures 
instead of advertising failures; 
and that, as a cause of failure in 
the total number of instances, 
“competition” occupied a_ very 
low place. 

In other words, the great major- 
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ity’ of advertisers had been in 
deadliest competition, not with 
their so-called competitors at all, 
but with themselves, with their 
own wasteful and careless habits. 

The best reason for not sup- 
pressing the facts is that only the 
man or the concern that under- 
stands how to give can best under- 
stand how to get. 


Publishers, Theportion of the 
Agencies new Income Tax 
law which is apt 
and the to raise a ripple 
Income Tax of excitement 
among publishers, advertisers and 
advertising agencies, is that which 
says, “Co-partnerships, companies, 
corporations in whatever 
capacity acting having ‘the 
control, receipt, custody, disposal, 
or payment of interest, rents, sala- 
ries, wages, royalties . . . shall 
deduct and withhold from such 
annual gains, profits, and income 
such sum as will be sufficient to 
pay the normal tax of one per 
COR co 

Anyone glancing over the pro- 
visions of the new law might hit 
on the phrases quoted (in which 
the portions omitted have no par- 
ticular bearing on the thought of 
the regulations) and raise a ques- 
tion similar to the one in the fol- 
lowing letter, written by one of 
the leading New York publishers: 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Income Tax Problem No. ..... 

If the advertising agent is our agent 
and we pay him a fee, are we not the 
source of his income? 

Tis true that publishers are the 
immediate source of an advertising 
‘agent’s income, but as far as the 
Income Tax law is concerned the 
source has nothing to do with the 
case. The real determining factor 
in the “who-should-pay-the-tax 
problem” is whether or not the 
income of the person on whom the 
tax is levied is “fixed.” Agents, 
working on commission, cannot, 
of course, consider their fees as 
a fixed income. And since this is 
true the only conclusion to draw 
is that advertising agents. will be 
expected to pay their one per cent 
tax personally and publishers will 
not have the opportunity of de- 
ducting the tax at the source. 

On this very point a law firm 
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of standing says: “The Treas- 
ury Department does not consider 
that income paid to agents on the 
commission basis is of a charac- 
ter to be included within ‘fixed 
or certain annual. income payable 
at stated periods. Accordingly, 
the Income Tax law and the regu- 
lations require no deduction at the 
source in the case of such pay- 
ments.” 

Other persons whose incomes 
come under the head of “Items 
upon which tax is not to be with- 
held at the source” are farmers, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, au- 
thors. inventors and other profes- 
sional persons. 


Rules and ules are essen- 


tial in the 
Salesmen smooth running 


sales organization, just as laws 
are necessary to the well gov- 
erned community. The danger 
is when these rules or laws be- 
come too numerous, place too 
great a restraint upon initiative, 
and instead of a help prove a 
hindrance. 

Oftentimes when it might seem 
wise to lay down a hard and 
fast rule, the matter can be han- 
dled in other ways, with just as 
satisfactory results, thus gaining 
the good will of the salesman and 
avoiding embarrassment for the 
company should the rule be 
broken. <A _ good illustration -of 
how this may be done is found in 
a special message to salesmen of 
the United Cigar Stores, entitled 
“About Matches” : 


Don’t tumble over backward trying to 
do something that will make the public 
sore. 

We can’t tell a store to forget that 
our matches cost us upwards of $100,000 
a year, and to pay no attention to the 
expense. 

No, we can’t do that—but, even at 
that cost, or more, we want our cus- 
tomers perfectly satisfied. 

e want our customers to get matches 
every time they come in if they want 
them. 

This doesn’t mean that matches should 
be handed out every time to every cus- 
tomer. If the clerk knows that the par- 
ticular customer he is dealing with ex- 
pects matches (although not asked for), 
give them to him. 

In other words, stop “shoving out” 
matches when thev are not wanted. 

A good clerk will handle this question 
properly if he remembers first that he 
must not offend, or embarrass his cus- 


tomers, and remembers next that matches 
cost money. 


‘’ No set rule can be laid down to guide 
im. 

We give matches to our customers, 

They are welcome to them, 

_We can’t instruct our stores to always 
give a customer matches before he asks 
for them. To do so would unnecessarily 
double or treble our total expense. 

Nor can we cover the point, by saying 
to our men that no matches must. be 
given unless asked for. 

In between these two points a wide- 
awake clerk can find the right way of 
reasonably limiting match expense and 
yet satisfying every expectation of the 
public. 

Let’s see if we can’t solve the diffi. 
culty which from one standpoint or the 
other makes necessary this reference to 
the subject. 

We would like to hold down the 
match expense, but never at the sacrifice 
of the good name of the United for 
fair and liberal treatment of its cus- 
tomers. . 


This seems to PRINTERS’ INK a 
very adroit way of handling a dif- 
ficult situation. It may suggest 
something to manutacturers in 
other fields. A salesman does not 
like to feel that he is regarded 
as a mere order-taker. He likes 
to be trusted. At the same time 
it is easy to get into deep water 
by giving the salesman too broad 
a discretionary power. For ex- 
ample a certain scale manufactur- 
er tells his salesmen what is the 
profit on each model, and gives 
them carte blanche to make their 
own allowances on competitive 
scales taken in part payment. It 
is difficult to see how so liberal a 
plan can be operated and the com- 
pany maintain a reputation for 
treating all customers alike. Nev- 
ertheless. it is often well to let 
salesmen have a glimpse behind 
the scenes, to let them know the 
difficulties confronting the home 
office and to make them feel that 
they have a hand in shaping the 
policies which they are asked to 
execute. Such a practice within 
reasonable limits tends to develop 
initiative and loyalty. 


500th Chain Store on Its 54th 
Anniversary 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.. 
which operates a chain of 500 stores all 
over the country, is celebrating its 54th 
anniversary, which was marked by the 
opening of the 500th store at Woon- 
socket. R The first store was estab- 
lished at 49 Vesey street, New York. 
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FORCE! 


_ FORCE is the power that moves things, and like 
all power can be used for good or abused. 

FORCE, as applied to circulation, represents 
mostly abuse so far as value of the circulation for 
the advertiser is concerned. 

One reader of a magazine who naturally sub- 
scribes because it appeals to him, has more real value 
for the advertiser than 3 to 5 subscribers whose sub- 
scriptions are the result of forced methods. 


Natural evolution in space buying is certain to 
insure thorough investigation as to the methods used 
by magazines to secure their circulation. The sooner 
the better. 

Forced circulation means false values, an evil 
which corrected business will not and cannot stand 
for. 


LIFE continues to grow without resort to force 
and advertisers recognize LIFE’S solid, sane policy 
of giving just as much circulation as the reading 
public naturally demand. Force, combinations, con- 
cessions and clubbing offers play no part in the 
securing of LIFE’S circulation. 

Circulation now considerably in excess of 200,000 
and will continue to grow as long as there is a 
natural demand for it. Beyond this LIFE has no 
intentions as to quantity. 

LIFE is the one publication having the remark- 
able excess value of an average of seven readers per 
copy, over a million and a quarter readers per week. 


George B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st Street West No. 17, New York. 
B, F, Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537 Chicago. 
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f you have not read it, 
get it, then you will hunt 


numbers and you will fol- 
low each succeeding story 
with the conviction expressed 
in hundreds of approval let- 
ters — 
‘Penrod Schofield is the best 
American boy since Tom Sawyer ; 


in fact, if I believed in reincarnation 
d sau he is Tom Sawyer rejuve- 


This Is Penrod Schofield 
The New Hall of Fame Urchin 


and this is what a grown up 


up the two previous’ 


119 W. 40th St., N. Y. City 


American said about him: 


66 Frhave read stories that 
| made me smile to myself; 
I have read stories that 
made me giggle; but until 
I read the adventures of 
Penrod Schofield in Cosmopol- 
itan, I never read one that 
made me ‘holler’ for joy.” 





This is the kind of boy 
story that grips the male side 
of the family and turns the 
female side from knighthood 
romance to a new kind of 
hero worship. 

This is the kind of fiction 
that is giving Cosmopolitan 
a new grip, and increasing 
its first into its second million 


nated. ’’ circulation. 

osmopolitan’s table of contents monthly is the 

most remarkable collection of varied star- 

interests the reading world ever knew. Honest 

now, do you read Cosmopolitan ? If you don’t—do! 

America’s Greatest Magazine 

PRESENT Present 
<= (OSMOPOLITAN $= 
RATE More Than 
A Million 
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ADVERTISING IN MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES FOR DECEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising. ) 


Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

Cosmopolitan ........-... 168 37,744 
Review of Reviews...... 116 26,202 
Blarper’s ....-scccecseeees 116 26,012 
Sunset Magazine........ 115 25,788 
EE hn 55d vaieas oe 113 25,480 
MME WOT. ccsscceces 109 24,601 
ert rere 95 21,392 
NN SG Sx nw aewes 94 21,083 
BDAY Ds v's s'0-0.054 06:4 90 20,217 
Atlantic Month!y.... .... 88 19,712 
American (cols.)........ 129 18,447 
Metropolitan (cols.)...... 96 16,448 
RS AAR ier eee 67 15,120 
Current Opinion (cols.).. 87 12,242 
American Boy (cols.)... 60 12,186 
EP ROe Ee Ler ee 54 12,096 
MROGUIET .cccccsicicccss 53 11,872 
a Ce 52 11,669 
ee 46 10,304 
Boys’ Magazine (cols.).. 47 = 8,624 
A ere aa 36 =. 8, 064 
NC Sicve aaa: prele armies 19s 34 7,770 
Tf SAR eee 28 6,272 
etme WONG inc cadss’ 27 ~=—©6 160 
ee ere e 27 §=6 048 
NE 2s hs ae aes ae os 25 5,656 
NN. 5 Roads cade Saas 25 5,614 
WI ie aig tag sie os 23-5, 229 
MONG). BOOK. 6-60.05 eke 21 4,704 
URE PN 6 doo e neve ab xia ove 21 4,704 
Home Life (cols.)...... 27 4,550 
ee ae ean ee 19 4,424 





**2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising. ) 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
ROMO tarts vtbewaitassas 655 103,105 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 134 26,800 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
oe (| ne 109 24,586 
Woman’s Home Companion 116 23,250 
MN Ph ae, , 101 20,387 
LS eens 80 16,000 
Woman’s Magazine....... 79 15,858 
Pictorial Review.......... 75 15,000 
SUMMITS. Fp claeli ails sic wines 95 12,795 
Holland’s Magazine....... 67 12,750 
Modern Priscilla......... 72 12,096 


fenebewite = 25.2622. 5... SY 16,202 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 








[IPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 





Growing 


In October, 1913, 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
received 5 times as 
many paid in ad- 
vance yearly  sub- 
scriptions as in Oc- 
tober, 1912. 


In November, 1913, 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
received over 6 times 
as many paid in ad- 
vance yearly sub- 
scriptions as in No- 
vember, 1912. 


These subscriptions 
were taken at a profit 
above manufactur- 


ing and mailing cost 
of over 50%. 


[IPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


PHILADELPHIA 





New Yor« CuIcaco 
156 Fifth Ave. 1313 Marquette Bldg. 
















: 
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Mother’s Magazine........ 74 10,020 
Harper’s Bazar........... 51 8,650 
People’s Home Journal... 42 8,559 
Ladies’ World............ 41 ~=—8,200 
People’s Popular Monthly. 40 7,576 
Woman’s World.......... 84 5,950 
BME! KS ws Sees us cee 24 4,894 
Needlecraft ......: Nate Pianghs 10 = 2,026 
*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 393 66,108 
PROUT: CODD 0.605000 06a 377 63,643 
Country Life in America 
PLD. Esa te usskakns sexe 212 35,769 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 207 32,706 
Popu'ar Mechanics....... 115 25,900 
a aoe ere 113 25,490 
Architectural Record...... 106 23,926 
Popular Electricity........ 74 16,786 
Swamtse (COl:) .< oaccccccs 75 = 12,946 
Suburban Life (cols.)... 76 12,926 
SAS ee er 56 12,600 
SNR. osu ig Sis 056% 56 12,544 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 80 11,207 


International Studio (cols.) 7 11,032 
House & Garden (cols.)... 78 10,928 


Field & Stream.......... 46 ‘10,318 
Physical Culture.......... 44 10,050 
a 8 ae 61 8,666 
GarGen (G018.) ..iscccccces 55 7,742 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 53 7,420 
Technical World.......... 83 =: 7,892 
SPROGE SNE w a's Jods 000% 32 §=7,168 
Outdoor World & Recrea- 
RD se vcicnsss deus 45 6,358 
RN NE pis 4 Sees 'ae0 28 6,286 


Extension Magazine (cols.) 34 5,440 
American Homes & Gar- 


Se eee ee 25 4,379 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
*Canadian Courier (cols.). 220 40,040 
MacLean’s (cols.)........ 212 29,680 


Canadian Magazine (pages) 99 22,216 
Canadian Home Journal 
(i. "PrP eerrre errr i 106 21,215 





5 November issues. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING ty 


LEADING WEEKLIES IN 


NOVEMBER 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising) 


Columns, 
Nov, 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 154 
Town & Country........ 97 
Literary Digest......... 88 
bg! Bee Sere 61 
TAMIR aia cis a hind oats Sesh 77 
Scientific American...... 47 
Christian Herald........ 51 
eee ire oe 23 
Youth’s Companion...... 22 
Asso. Sunday Magazines. 24 
nee 22 
Outlook (pages)........ 15 
Forest & Stream........ 19 
Illus. Sunday Magazine.. 13 
POG ks Rone Kor Jae ees 13 
RNNEE B. Ga5.kactsseecase 7 
Nov. 8-14 
Saturday Even'ng Post.. 125 
Literary Digest.......... 123 
Town & Country........ 66 
CAEEM: cada dwias Sensis 51 
LEP. Vas aciee a eenthaebieslew 35 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 25 
PEO vG505ss seek ansue 20 
Youth’s Companion...... 19 
Christian Herald........ 21 
Scientific American..... 16 
CCHGTOMANE Wis-8i65 wastes 20 
Outlook (pages)........ 13 
Forest & Stream........ 18 
Asso. Sunday Magazine.. 15 
Illus. Sunday Magazine.. 12 
SE Re Sey tee te bars 12 
REMIT O: So aiss anus duces 1 
Nov. 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post.. 140 
Literary Digest......... 95 
CED - 5a oS Sadan oso: 56 
Town & Country........ 58 
OP ee ee af 
Youth’s Companion...... 22 
EMIED ase 4heateeec des 21 
Christian Herald........ 22 
Asso. Sunday Magazines. 19 
CRMCCRMED aie caxe ces 20 
Illus. Sunday Magazine. 17 
Outlook (pages)........ 13 
Scientific American...... 15 
Forest & Stream........ 20 
OS se eer eres 13 
EREOOT SD 08% Sas asdcienee es 11 
Nov. 22-28 
Outlook (pages)........ 105 
Saturday Evening Post.. 112 








Agate 
Lines, 


26,023 
16,402 
12,375 
11,625 
10,796 
9,565 
8,736 
4,761 
4,400 
4,320 
3,572 
3,500 
2,895 
2,520 
1,842 
1,230 


21,250 
17,308 
11,200 
9,824 
4,972 
4,292 
4,054 
3,840 
3,696 
3,316 
8,272 
2,968 
2,735 
2,700 
2,125 
1,790 
260 


23,868 
13,343 
10,640 
9,906 
6,639 
4,545 
4,370 
3,864 
3,488 
3,288 
3,130 
3,108 
3,092 
3,025 
1,884 
1,848 


23,716 
19,148 
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26,023 
16,402 
12,375 
11,625 
10,796 
9,565 
8,736 
4,76] 
4,400 
4,320 
38,572 
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This Is Our 


January Contents 














METROPOLITAN 
VOL. XXXIX JANUARY. 1914 No. 
Fiction 
GO IN AND OUT THE WINDOW William Gilmore Beymer 9 
STRICTLY VICARIOUS Henry Kitchell Webster 15 
KEEPING WATCH W. W. Jacobs 21 
LAINEY’S GIFT Inez Haynes Gillmore 26 
NORTH OF THE TROPIC OF CAPRICORN A. E. W. Mason 30 
ONCE TO EVERY MAN Sersal story Larry Evans 42 
NIGHT OF THE GHASTLY ENTRANCES Compton Mackenzie 45 
News Articles & 
THE BURDEN OF THE FLEETS Admiral A. T. Mahan 
A COURT OF KINDLY EYES Clara E. Leughlin 
Features This Month 
COVER DESIGN Penrhyn Stanlaws 
HELPING HANDS A drawing by Rodney Thompson 23 
THE QUEST OF A HEN’S EGG Frederic C. Howe 24 
OUR FRIENDS OF THE FOOTLIGHTS 
Characterizations by Alfred Fruch 29 
A QUARTET OF BEAUTIFUL THEATRICAL STARS 
Autochrome photographs by Earl Harrison 33 
JOSEPH PULITZER, REMINISCENCES OF A SECRETARY 
Alleyne Ireland 37 
CURRENCY ET CETERA Art Young 40 


LITTLE SCENES FROM HERE AND EVERYWHERE 
Harry Grant Dart 


Departments 
THE COMRADE-READER Marguerite Campion 
BY THE EDITOR H. J. Whigham 
BROADER ATHLETICS Waldo Adler 











The magazine itself will reach you in 


about a week. 
—read it! It’s amarvelous magazine. 





—it you read the Metropolitan you'll 


use it—it is its own best solicitor. 


METROPOLITAN 


“The Livest Magazine in America” 
J. MITCHEL THORSEN 


Advertising Manager 
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Columns. 
Town & Country........ 75 
Literary Digest.......... 89 
Pt eee 46 
Christian Herald........ 33 
Youth’s Companion...... 25 
rer eee ee Ter errr 3 
CHUPCHIMBT co 6.0 0ie.s 80:05 28 
Semi-Monthly Magazine. 25 
RIPE, co cokcewkavawante 17 
Asso. Sunday Magazines. 14 
SRE Gash ncas.<aa's asics 17 
Forest & Stream........ 16 
Scientific American...... 11 
Illus. Sunday Magazine... 11 
Sy eee ey ree 9 

Nov. 29-30 

Saturday Evening Post.. 120 
Literary Digest.......... 94 
ROME. Coxwwsw swe sessed 46 
Town & Country....... 39 
Outlook (pages)........ 20 
le 28 
Scientific American...... 16 
Forest & Stream........ 21 


Asso. Sunday Magazines. 11 

Harper’s 

Judge 

Illus. Sunday Magazine. 8 
Totals for November 


Saturday Evening Tost...... 
Lmeraty Digest... ......2.+. 
Town & Country. ........-+- 
= ee eae 
MG ig oS o-s5 sane ase sene 
SA See Eee ere ee 
"erestiens Heralds. .i62.6664.5 
Scientific American.........- 
CRUCRMIRN ois saps 00d sss. 
*Youth’s Companion ......... 
EE See ere err eee 
Asso. Sunday Magazines.... 
Korest & Stream. .......... 
Illus, Sunday Magazine...... 
a ee ere eres 
+Semi-Monthly Magazine...... 
CE OO OEE IC 
*4 issues. 7 2 issues. 


PRINTERS’ 


Agate 
Lines. 
12,738 
12,587 
8,828 
5,712 
5,000 
4,858 
4,589 
4,241 


22.008 
21,538 
19,223 
17,785 
16,762 
15,153 
14,209 
11,355 

9,692 

8,533 


6,688 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


Agate 
Lines. 

103,105 
66,108 
63,643 
37,744 


FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Pages. 
ah Vee A608.) siscsses 655 
2. Motor Boating (ccls.). 393 
8. Motor (cols.) ........ 377 
4. Cosmopolitan ......... 168 
5. Country Life in Amer- 
Sed ~ (eols.): -. 2.0.0.0 212 


35,769 











*Odorless Cooking Oil. 


INK 








6. Vanity Fair (cols.).. ie ae 
7. MacLean’s (cols.)..... 212 29,689 
8. Ladies’ Home _ Journal 
ae eee 134 26,800 
9. Review of Reviews.... 116 26,909 
AG: PERO 6 a ispine vos aevs 116 26,019 
11. Popular Mechanics .... 115 25,900 
12. Sunset Magazine ...... 115 26,788 
ADs UNE Gib bakin owes siasres 113 25,490 
Peer 113 25,480 
15. World’s Work ........ 109 24,601 
16. Good Housekeeping 
MiggarING 0:66 50.6305: 109 24,586 
17. Architectural Record... 106 23,09 
18. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.) ...... 116 28,250 
19. Canadian Magazine ... 99 22,916 
es BEE. Sins ceeesc sacns 95 21,392 
21, Canadian Home Journal 
SeenenD ® Gixis wad asthw< a 106 21,215 
BR; DROGAGIE SE) ones weg esas 94 21,088 
23. Delineator (cols.) ..... 101 20,887 
BE. Dverybody's. 5625 sce 90 20,217 
Os IG hsribka ccaweds 88 19,719 
*2 issues. 


Furnish Advertisers with Gro- 
cers’ List 


The latest development in the co-0j 
erative plans of the Washington Star is 
supplying manufacturers with a list of 
Washington grocers who have signed 
an agreement “prominently to display 
and pe any standard goods that we 
handle during a newspaper campaign.” 

The list is a facsimile of the original 
agreement, showing the actual signatures 
of the dealers. In the back the names 
have been set up in type and printed 
by districts or “routes” for the con- 
venience of manufacturers who might 
wish to have a representative call on 
this trade. 


Argument for Cooking Oil 


The Industrial Cotton Oil Co., Hous 
ton, Tex., has been using a very clean- 
cut style of copy to advertise Chef 
The principal 
argument exploited is that Chef Oil is 
practically a food itself, that it has all 
the nutritious quality that will benefit 
the stomach and act as a_ positive aid 
to digestion. The copy is illustrated 
by a picture of a can and a French Chef, 
and the whole is given prominence by 
plenty of white space. 


Hot Springs Paper Sold 


The Daily News, of Hot Sprin 
Ark., which has been published for 
thirty-five years, has been sold _ to 
John A. Riggs, publisher of the Hot 
Springs Daily New Era, who will merge 
the publications and publish them as 
the New Era. ' 
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Bully Year This! 
Bullier Next Year! 


Sunset feels happy. Sitting comfortably at 
the fine Xmas spread furnished by its adver- 
tising patrons, and glancing over the past twelve 
issues, Sunset has a right to feel happy. 


Happy in its appreciation of such a large and 
ever increasing patronage, and yet happy in the 
thought that Sunset rendered value received to 
those American advertisers who have entered 
the great market “just beyond the Rockies” via 
this virile and exclusively far-western magazine. 


“ S U N S | I 
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listo The Great Pacific Monthly 
signe 

display ' : : : . : 

lat we offers its clientele its heartiest festive greetings and prom- 
niga ises a still greater market—still greater trade expansion— 


riginal 
latures 
names 
rinted 
> con: 
might 
all on 


after we tear off the final clip of our present calendar. 
To those who do not know the possibilities of this field 
and the great pulling power of SUNSET in the Rocky 
Mountain states we say again 


‘‘Get in Before the Canal Opens”’ 
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How PAGE RATE—$200 

“Chef 

inciow Just address like this: 

as al Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
re aid Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


trated 
Chef. 


ce by Or the Eastern Offices: 


Chicago—73 West Jackson Blvd., L. L. McCor- 
mick, Mgr. 
338 Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson, 
Mgr. ° 
New York—302 Times Building, W. A. Wil- 
son, Mgr. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR YEAR RECORD OF 








1913 1912 1911 1910 Total 
NEED vas oS sicawanade tees 87,744 48,405 87,69 88,976 162,815 
Review of Reviews.............. 26,202 32,480 36,786 34,720 180,188 
Sunset Magazine .............. 25,788 29,400 28,938 25,088 109/914 
Everybody's amack te biecsch a > 20,217 24,3871 29,146 34,440 108174 
World’s Work .............005 24,601 24,656 29,008 29,568 1077833 
PR Resi sre, costae o's 25,480 23,296 24,930 32,755, 106,461 
McClure’s Magazine ........... 21,083 21,224 25,931 31,008 99,246 
American Magazine ........... 18,447 28,092 20,524 30,352 97,415 
Harper’ DRG abesh ch oske tee ae es ae 26,012 20,386 22,456 27,048 95,902 
Century Deka Veketendedet eee 15,120 19,096 22,288 23,120 79,624 
ge S451 Gs 44504899 5 eae 11,669 14,844 21,980 26,768 75,261 
Atlantic 1 a reer er 19,712 16,576 14,168 15,680 66,136 
Cee AOOCNION 505.00 6009s ss 12,242 13,664 20, 664 18,984 65,554 
FRR CG Su aadaaaes' 21,392 21,757 6,267 9,800 59,216 
BUMECOOHEAN |... s'scc.s0 sere ee 16,448 6,776 8,832 9,072 41,198 
Red Pe ee reer eee 8,064 9,184 12,096 11,648 40,992 
PROT cussatcsreacsac 12,186 9,777 9,148 9,230 40,341 
Argosy eahthass ses Shee sae ee 7,770 7,238 9,744 12,880 37,632 
i. veep seib wee seuaee 10,304 8,512 8,736 6,048 33,600 
PL vGirknsneece ene oe eee & 6,272 6,944 9,016 9,590 31,822 
Sree ee 6,048 8,064 9,184 8,400 31,696 
SE RONIND <3 h.010.6 ett 9560010 8,624 5,914 6,042 5,378 25,958 
i EET ee rrr 5,229 4,816 6,300 6,664 23,009 
386,654 405,472 419,824 457,217 1,669,167 

WOMEN’S 
Pt ts Wh ae cn Reese a ds a 6a Ow 103,105 83,903 77,303 77,446 341,757 
Ladies’ Home Journal........... 26,800 31,212 81,624 31,271 120,907 
Good Housekeeping Magazine.... 24,586 28,448 27,788 24,428 105,250 
osha pan Sole Ne wi ee 20,387 21,056 26,506 36,000 103,949 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 23,250 24,539 28,592 26,165 102,546 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 15,858 17,247 22,322 33,800 89,227 
SY 5 .<is a4 tiscks ded + a's 16,000 17,227 22,414 33,490 89,131 
I  —Eeare 12,096 14,691 16,016 17,035 59,838 
Bone a NIE. v.vscws va tN o dee 15,000 13,200 13,800 17,400 59,400 
Ma&CaN's ......0-.. ee ee 12.795 11,702 14,838 14,135 52,970 
Ladies’ *Worid Py PETERTETL ELE LE 8,200 12,600 14,200 14,200 49,200 
Mother’s Magazine ............ 10,020 10,984 10,653 11,143 42,800 
ES ee ee eee ree eee 8,650 7,337 9,780 12,555 38,322 
People’s Home Journal ........ 8,559 8,740 8,379 7,469 33,147 
Woman’s World ...........++++ 5,950 5,803 10,822 8,219 30,294 
EE Aisi sade nonsense yarae 4,894 5,143 8,275 8,066 26,378 
~ 316, 150 ~ 313, 832 342,312 372,822 1,345,116 

CLASS MAGAZINES 
0 See eee ere ee 63,643 67,536 66,024 62,118 259,921 
Motor Boating.............+06: 66,108 57,456 43,384 44,100 211,048 
Country Life in America........ 35,769 34,144 37,462 *41,802 149,177 
SEMEL vcd 0156 0 0106.604.0000 65 00000 25,490 31,584 31,696 28,714 117,484 
Popular Mechanics............. 25,900 26,068 22,456 22,484 96,908 
Popular Electricity ............ 16,786 14,056 12,292 12,544 55,67) 
International Studio .......... 11,032 13,230 14,560 16,380 55,202 
SEE 55 Gh 090 9a bv 4 4.0:0 60 'd:0' W948 12,600 15,596 12,152 12,656 53,004 
EE ce eb Wa paso40 4s 0 oan b's 12,946 13,204 12,724 12,506 51,380 
RGR ONS Nina a 00614 SSS 9 0:0 4s 12,926 11,305 10,030 11,450 45,711 
OS errr 11,207 10,728 10,894 10,600 43,429 
TT EE NABTUNETD, cc ccccscvevsese 10,928 9,660 10,906 10,690 42,184 
ee Serr rrr 10,050 9,166 8,434 7,068 34,718 
EN eso Osc ae saan dun acces 7,742 5,546 6,202 6,860 26,350 
323,127 319,2 279 299,216 299,972 1,241,594 
WEEKLIES (NOVEMBER) 

Saturday Evennig Post.......... 110,884 121,758 102,850 94,720 430,212 
Oe eee eer 68,821 $67,558 59,228 58,635 254,242 
SE 5 bv 5. t:0¥¥.0'0 0100 25:609:0.0% 49,883 770,814 54,644 57,805 232,646 
Toma & Couniry.........5....+ 56,820 68,642 49,064 54,996 229,522 
EE waeda Wes 6%. 600s8ecews ons 37,828 442,604 88,328 49,896 168,656 
Dh igié-.bue.0656 5:09 26.6005 1.66.5'08 $27,265 29,858 732,747 32,587 122,457 
SEER. TclrwE haves ctes pawsasas oy 416,762 17,726 729,479 21,225 85,192 
~ 368, 263 418,460 366,340 369,864 1,522,927 
Oe ie Co) ee 1,39 94 1,457 7,043 1,427,692 1,499,875 5,778,804 


*2 issues. 5 issues, 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


Most magazines on the eve of a New Year, can tell 
you exactly what they will publish for twelve months 
ahead. 


But not Vogue! For Vogue is the mirror of the 
ever-changing fashions—not in dress alone—but in 
everything that interests the woman of wealth and 
influence: her household, her table, her appearance, 
her children, her amusements. 


Vogue is becoming less and less a magazine, more 
and more an institution—a directory to the best shops 
and the best manufactured articles; a shopping com- 
missioner through whom its readers spent this year 
$65,000 among Vogue’s advertisers; a guide to the 
purchase of everything discriminating people can wear, 
eat, utilize, or otherwise consume. 


To the 675 advertisers who in 1913 have given 
Vogue 1,027,417 lines of advertising (more than twice 
as much as any other woman’s magazine) we extend 
our sincerest thanks. To those who next year will 
begin to use Vogue, we point to the past year’s record 
as the groundwork upon which we are to-day begin- 
ning our 1914 campaign. 


FU Pdr 


: Advertising Manager, 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





One glance backward — look at opposite page! 
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Get London and You 
Have Great Britain 








An Interesting Condition About 
Selling in England That Is Valu- 
able for the American Manufac- 
turer to Know—Few Mediums 
Will Arouse Interest of Whole 
Country 


By Thomas Russell 


Advertisement Consultant, London, Eng. 
H ERE in England it is a case 

of getting London with you 
first. The reasons for this are 
partly economic and partly geo- 
graphical. The American farmer 
is sO prosperous that no business 
man from your side who comes 
over here is able to understand the 
scant consideration which the 
agriculturalist obtains from adver- 
tisers. In England the farmer is 
rarely otherwise than poor. If 
he makes a living all his life, and 
has as much capital at the end of 
things as he had at the beginning, 
he is lucky. Much oftener he dies 
in debt, and his sons scatter into 
other industries. 

Yet the British farmer would 
seem, on the face of it, to have 
every advantage over his cousin 
across the Atlantic. Labor is 
cheap: farm-hands can be hired 
in some places for three dollars a 
week and a cottage. Five dollars 
a week and no cottage is about as 
much as any of them make. The 
farmer’s living expenses are low. 
There is no tariff on manufac- 
tures, fertilizers or implements. 
What makes the difference is that 
our farmers have to pay rent. 
They are not freeholders. Many 
of them are not even leaseholders. 
Then rent can be raised. If a 
man puts a lot of work into his 
land and increases its productiv- 
ity, and if his landlord sells the es- 
tate, the new owner will very 
likely increase the rent. Thus the 
farmer-market is not attractive to 
an advertiser. Population is grav- 
itating faster every yéar to the 
cities. 

LONDON THE CENTER 


Geographically, London is much 
more the center of Great Britain 
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than New York of the United 
States. The whole country looks 
to London. The London daily pa. 
pers circulate nearly all over the 
country and the weeklies quite al] 
over. Something like a ninth of 
the population lives in Greater 
London: and I think only about a 
twenty-second part of your popu- 
lation lives in New York. No part 
of Great Britain is farther than 
12 or 13 hours’ travel from Lon- 
don. The Pacific Coast is four 
days’ travel from New York. Lon- 
don news occupies more space in 
a Scotch paper than Edinburgh 
news. London is the natural start: 
ing point for English business, 
There is no obvious center for 
American business. 

The only thing that stands in 
the way of starting a new product 
with London is that London ad- 
vertising is too powerful. You 
cannot advertise an article in the 
Daily Mail and expect to get all 
your results in London. You are 
paying for circulation up as far as 
the northernmost corner of Eng- 
land. The same is true of the 
other great London popular — 
The Daily Chronicle, which r 
a special Western edition, sy a 
larger circulation in several Cities 
of the West than the local dailies. 
The Daily News prints in Man- 
chester an edition identical with 
its London edition except that it 
runs one or two pages of Man- 
chester news. If a man wanted to 
advertise in London, and London, 
alone, he could not use the impor- 
tant morning papers. 

But that is no obstacle to start- 
ing in London. The evening pa- 
pers, one of which, the Evening 
News, has a circulation exceeding 
half a million, are necessarily 
much more local in their appeal 
than the morning papers. Even 
the Evening News gets down as 
far as places sixty and seventy miles 
from London, but the bulk of its 
circulation is the London circula- 
tion. It publishes five editions. 
The first of these comes out quite 
early in the forenoon. It is main- 
ly devoted to sport. But about 
3 o'clock the paper increases by 
two or more pages, and this is the 
edition that goes out of town. 
The 4 o'clock edition goes to 
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places nearer London than the 3 
o'clock edition, but the big circu- 
lations are the half-past five edi- 
tion and the half-past six edi- 
tion. They certainly do more 
than four hundred thousand cop- 
ies a day between them, and from 
the necessities. of the case they 
cannot get far outof London. The 
next largest circulation among 
evening papers is the Star, which 
does about three hundred and fif- 
ty thousand, nearly all of it in the 
editions between five o’clock and 
half-past six. Much the same is 
true of the other evening papers. 
These others are two-cent papers, 
and consequently touch a wealth- 
ier class, though I think that 
everybody who buys a two-cent 
evening paper also buys the Even- 
ing News or the Star. Among 
morning papers the Daily Express 
is much more a London paper 
than any of the other popular 
ones. It and the evening papers 
enable an advertiser to attack 
London with considerable confi- 
dence that he is not wasting much 
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of his money on circulation out- 
side the area covered by his trade 
organization, if his trade organi- 
zation is limited to London and 
suburbs. 

Of course billboards enable an 
advertiser to concentrate his ex- 
penditure entirely upon any dis- 
trict which he chooses. London 
has magnificent billboard stations, 
and although the rates charged 
are much higher than rates in the 
country, the results warrant the 
higher expense. When you have 
a population of nearly six million 
concentrated in one area, the at- 
tention-value of a poster is high. 


FEW MEDIUMS NECESSARY 


The attractions of London as a 
place in which to start business 
are evident from what I have said 
above. Relatively few papers are 
necessary in order to cover the 
ground. On the usual basis of 
computing five people to a family, 
the London evening papers and 
the Express provide enough cop- 
ies to cover the entire available 
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The Porter Premium Service 


Places at your command over 4,000 different articles of guar- 
anteed Merchandise, from a pocket knife to a player piano, with 


No Initial Investment 
The Porter Premium Service is complete. 


We carry and de- 





liver all Merchandise, prepare your catalogues and furnish every- 
thing you need to put a Premium System in operation, assuming 
full responsibility for the working of your Premium Department. 


Look Us Up for 


financial rating; ask present customers about us; learn how the 
Porter Premium Service eliminates your paying for coupons or 
stamps that are never redeemed. 


Real Premium Service 
_ is an indispensable business builder. We can adapt it to the 
conditions of your business, as we have the largest equipment 
and most efficient Premium Service in the country. 


Write us and we will explain fully. 


Investigate. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER COMPANY 


253 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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population. The rates are low for 
this country. I suppose the aver- 
age would be about one cent per 
inch per thousand. Nowhere else 
in this country can you buy cir- 
culation as cheaply as that. 

The trade organization problem 
is simplified in London through 
the magnificent system of inter- 
communication which exists. A 
few years ago a journey from one 
side of London to the other was 
a lengthy and expensive one. 
Tube railways, the motor-buses, 
and the municipally-owned street- 
cars, have cheapened and expe- 
dited travel. Every trade has a 
number of jobbing-houses scat- 
tered over the central part of 
London. Every retailer can tele- 
phone for supplies and get them 
in two or three hours, or less than 
half a day. In order to obtain 
good trade representation of a 
new product, it is not necessary 
in London to ask the shopkeepers 
to carry very heavy.stocks. A 
light stock will enable them to 
supply demand, and they can re- 
new it quickly. This makes the 


salesman’s work easier. On the 
other hand, the London store- 
keeper is rather conservative 


about exhibiting advertising mat- 
ter. He does not like to put 
show-cards in the window without 
being paid for it. He does not 
like to make window shows. But 
his reluctance can always be over- 
come by lavish press and poster 
advertising. Show him a few full 
pages well constructed in the Lon- 
don evening papers: let him see 
posters in bright colors on the 
wall, and he becomes eager to 
stand in with the new trade that is 
being created. The fact that he 
can do it with small risk natur- 
ally helps the advertiser. 
Concentrated populations are in 
this country better buyers of ad- 
vertised goods than scattered pop- 
ulations. Many of the things that 
I have said about London are true 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Glas- 
gow, Leeds and other large cities. 
Their papers circulate over a con- 
siderable area. Each of them is 
a little London. But there the 
evening papers too enjoy a rather 
more concentrated circulation than 
the morning papers. The differ- 











ence is not so great there as it js 
in London, because no morning 
paper in any provincial town hag 
any considerable nation-wide cir- 
culation. A few of them have 
subscribers all over the country 
on account of the esteem in which 
they are held: I refer to papers 
like the Manchester Guardian, 
which is fully equal in editorial 
merit to any paper published in 
London. But the scattered circu- 
lations of these papers are not cir- 
culations for news: the papers are 
taken for their comment on news 
—always a valued feature of Eng- 
lish journalism. On the other 
hand, the proportion of out-of- 
town circulation enjoyed by im- 
portant evening papers in large 
provincial towns is greater than 
the proportion of out-of-town cir- 
culation enjoyed by London pa- 
pers. Therefore London is an 
easier market to start with than 
the other large cities. 


$45,000 a Year for Lumber 
Advertising 


The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has been organized by t 
election of L. Harrison, of the Him- 
melberger-Harrison Lumber Co., of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., to the presidency. One 
of the chief objects of the association is 
to advertise gum, and if plans of the 
leading manufacturers are carried out, 
a membership representing an annual 
production of 300,000,000 feet will be 
secured. An assessment of 15 cents a 
thousand is to be made on this produe- 
tion, giving the association an income 
of $45,000 a year, the greater part of 
which wi:l be devoted to advertising. 
The association plans to continue, on a 
larger scale, the work which has been 
done for several years by a number of 
individual manufacturers, reference to 
whose campaign was made in a recent 
issue of Printers’ INK, 


Moore Now With Frederick 
Loeser & Co. 


Thomas Moore, formerly with the 
Brooklyn Eagle, has joined the adver- 
tising department of Frederick Loeser 
& Co, Brooklyn. Mr. Moore will act as 
an assistant to Walter Hammett, adver- 
tising manager of Frederick Loeser & 
Co.. who recently became vice-president 
and secretary of the Brooklyn depart- 
ment stose. 











R. B. Page, for a number of years ad- 
vertising manager of the San Francisco 
Bulletin and who succeeded John Croth- 
ers as business manager of that paper 
four years ago, has become assistant 
publisher of the San Francisco Call. 
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Sold By Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
On 30 Days Trial 


Here is a big standard size typewriter that costs as much to build as 
any $100.00 machine on the market—sold at a price that saves you 
$66.20. The Harris is. not burdened with extra profits and expenses. 
Advertising men know what the expensive selling system means 
in the typewriter business. 

The Harris is a perfectly visible writer. Has twenty-eight keys, 
eighty-four characters, two sets of shift keys, shift lock, release key, 
tabulator, back spacer, marginal release, 11-inch carriage, writes 9 
inches wide, manifolds perfectly, in fact, has every practical feature 
and does everything that can be done on any other machine regardless 
of name, make or price. ’ 

Try the Harris for 30 days on your own work in your own way. If it doesn’t 


give you the satisfaction you have a right to expect, return it and your money will be 
refunded, together with transportation charges. 


Write For Book of Typewriter Facts 


__ Don’t spend a cent more than our price for any typewriter. You cannot oe 
higher quality no matter what price you pay. The Harris is sold for $39.80 cas 
or on easy terms which we will quote when we hear from you. Write now for 
our free Typewriter Book No. 86P48. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 






































A LARGE Eastern corporation 

employing more than a thou- 
sand salesmen has for years had a 
highly complicated system of com- 
pensation for its men. There was 
a bonus for this and a “charge- 
back” for that, a qualification here 
and an exception there. As fast 
as the salesmen learned to “beat” 
the company a little on some rul- 
ing, a new ruling was devised. 
The system of compensation grew 
so complex that a pamphlet of 
some sixteen pages was required, 
and it was a sort of joke around 
the organization that as soon as 
the salesmen understood the 
scheme thoroughly a change of 
some kind was made! 

On one occasion the president of 
the concern put in, as a new sales- 
man, a young man whom he had 
known for a long time. At the 
end of his first month’s work, the 
young man ran up to the president 
at his country home and asked as- 
sistance in figuring out the sales- 
man’s compensation on the show- 
ing made. To his chagrin, the 
president could not figure out the 
amount. On the next day there 
was a quiet talk with the sales de- 
partment, and immediately steps 
were taken for simplification of 
the compensation plan. To-day in 
some districts thorough experi- 
ments have been made with the 
plan of compensation so simplified 
that the district manager gets 
merely a gross percentage of all 
money coming in from his territory 
—is allowed to compensate subor- 
dinates as he pleases. So far this 
plan has actually increased busi- 
ness. 

Very few concerns have prob- 
ably erred in the direction of com- 
plicating the compensation system, 
but the experience of this corpora- 
tion will serve to warn others 
against systems which require the 
salesman to devote a good part of 
his time and energy to figuring out 
how he can beat rulings and what 
he has actually made for his 


month’s work. 





The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


Many a man knows now the kind’ 
0 





“So many of these tin signs 
along the country roads are shot 
up by hunters,” said the advertis- 
ing manager to the salesman for 
the sign house. 

“Yes, that is true,” said the 
salesman, who has taken two cor- 
respondence courses in salesman- 
ship and a lecture course at the 
Y. M. C. A. that included a study 
of the fifty-seven varieties of 
stimuli and the corresponding “mo- 
tor propensities.” He was start: 
ing out by agreeing with his pros- 
pect. “But,” he added, “you see, 
my dear sir, that everybody who 
shoots at a sign and hits it is actu- 
ally forced to concentrate his gaze 
on your advertisement. He can't 
hit the sign unless he does! So 
you get ’em anyhow.  Further- 
more, notice that we took this 
hunter business into account in 
making our signs, and made them 
with such bold backgrounds that a 
few loads of birdshot merely stip- 
ple the. solids a little and do not 
destroy legibility. You know that 
the leading magazines now stipple 
most of the cuts, and the stippling 
often adds to appearance.” 

*x* * 


“How in the dickens can you tell 
a man any more in an advertise- 
ment than you can tell him in 
person? The personal talk is much 
more effective.” Thus argues the 
sales manager who has not been 
converted to advertising. 

He does not realize that adver- 
tisements can be put before pros- 
pective buyers at a cost of a few 
cents each, often for less, -and 
that these sales messages, like the 
seed of the sower, are falling 
gently and constantly in some 
places where the salesman could 
not break in witha crowbar. Some 
of the seeds, naturally, fall on 
stony ground and others in shal- 
low soil. But many fall on good 
ground to bear fruit manyfold. A 
great many goods are bought on 
impressions made prior to the 
time when the goods were needed. 














«1 suppose, 1s the power of truth, 


tion and reformation, but they ap- 
ply about as strongly to advertis- 


of the Department of Agriculture 
now stands ready to give on the 
subject of the labeling of food tourists in Switzerland. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





of plumbing that he would put in and drug products. 
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The National 
the next house he builds, and when Bureau of Standards, a broad- 
the announcement of the house functioned branch of the Depart- 
contract is made it is rather late ment of Commerce, goes many of 
for a plumbing concern that does the Federal institutions one better 
no advertising to get busy with in that it will not only give in- 
its salesmen. It may get itsgoods formation to manufacturers, but 
substituted for the kind the will at a nominal charge make for 
builder already has in mind, but any concern tests of raw materials 
the chances are against it. or will standardize measuring ap- 
setifis, paratus for manufacturers as a 

Al Jennings’ remarkable story test of their output. Thus, ex- ! 
came, to a close with the words: haustive tests have recently been 
“The greatest power in the world, made of cements, rubbers, leath- 
i ers, cloth, inks, paints, mucilages, 

and next is the power of not being twines, ropes, etc. The bureau is 
afraid.” These two powerful sen- just now taking up the testing of 
tences were written with particu- the better grades of watches and 
lar application to character forma- clocks, and this move is of signi- : 
ficance to the whole American 
watch-making industry inasmuch 
ing as to character. as it will make it possible for the 
ae RE watchmaker to supply to the cus- 

Mention has already been made tomer a certified watch,—tangi- 
in Printers’ INK of the advice ble evidence of a standard of ac- 
which the Bureau of Chemistry curacy that has long been hard 
worked as a selling point in the 
retailing of watches to American 

































TYPEWRITER 











WE ARE EQUIPPING OUR BIG CHICAGO STORE AND BRANCHES 
WITH THE HARRIS VISIBLE TYPEWRITER EXCLUSIVELY AND 
HAVE ABOUT EIGHT HUNDRED (800) TYPEWRITERS OF VARIOUS 
STANDARD MAKES TO DISPOSE OF. 


These typewriters are second-hand. They have been used from a few 
months to three and one-half years. Instead of disposing of these to 
second-hand dealers, we will sell them direct to users at the same price the 
dealer would pay. All these 800 typewriters are in good operating condi- 
tion and will be tested by our typewriter repair expert before shipping. If 
ou can use one or more, write for our Second-Hand Typewriter Bargain 
ist No. 86P47. At the prices we quote, they will be quickly sold. 


’ SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 





BARGAINS! 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Forks, Knives, ete., of the highest 
carry the above trade mark 











CORN IS KING 


Frank Benedict, a Rock County, Wis- 
consin, boy, just pulled down $50 in 
gold for breaking the record in corn 
growing. Nine other boys 
lesser prizes. 
tioned among them. 

The JANESVILLE DAILY GA- 
ZETTE was satisfied that the average 
yield, 37.7 bushels for Wisconsin was 
not enough, hence the contest. Young 
Benedict, who drew first prize, grew 
110 bushels on his acre. Many others grew 
around the 100 bushel mark, and the 
demonstration proves that Wisconsin 
has soil as rich as any in the whole 
country. Send for a copy of the 
GAZETTE giving full account of this 
Contest. 


THE JANESVILLE DAILY GAZETTE 
Janesville, Wisconsin 

M. C. Watson, Eastern Representative, 

286 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y 

A. W. Allen, Western Representative, 

919 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 








Circulation Gain of the Journal in 
oe a tt 


1903 average daily............ 4,707 
1907 average daily............ 8,311 
1910 average daily............ 10,884 
1911 average daily............ 11,557 
1912 average daily............ 12,233 


1913 average daily (eleven 
months to December 1.... 18,355 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 


Members A. N. P. A. Bureau of Adver- 
tising and Gilt Edge List. 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 
F. R. NORTHRUP, Specia: Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Advertising Bidg., Chicago, Il. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Actual Average 1 2 5,667 


Circulation 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 36c. 


, 














College Advertising 


We repres:nt the important college 
papers of the United States and 
Canada. A!l information about this 
field on request. Ask us how we 
co-operate with manufacturers. 












COLLEGIATE SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York 


secured | 
$160 in gold was appor- 


PRINTERS’ INK 
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A Lively Tilt in Trade 
Journals 


An interesting advertising campai 
is now going on in the tobacco wane 
journals, the feature of which is a 
contest between the Amer:can Sumatra 
Tobacco Co., of New York, which is 
exploiting the use of domestic cigar 
wrappers, and H. Duys & Co., a New 
York house which imports Sumatra 
into this country in ‘arge quantities, 
“The cigar manufacturing trade is no 
longer dependent on the imported wrap- 
per,” is the slogan of the American Su. 
matra Tobacco Co., while the ads of 
the opponents of domestic wrappers 
have included a number of cartoons in- 
tended to show the unenviable condi- 
tion of the manufacturer, dealer and 
smoker who use anything but genuine 
Sumatra. The advertising 1s intended 
to influence not only the manufacturer, 
but to lead to the dealer’s discriminat- 
ing in ordering goods. 





Another Self-Raising Flour 
Advertised 


The present agitation against the high 
cost of living has been taken advantage 
of by the Louisville (Ky.) Milling Co, 
in advertising ‘“‘Almixt,’’ a self-raising 
biscuit flour. Across the top of the 
quarter-page newspaper ads appears the 
line, “Cut Down Your Baking Bill's,” 
The copy explains to the* housekeeper 
how she can save the cost of bakin 
powder, salt and soda, and also avoi 
the hard work of mixing flour by using 
“Almixt.” The claim is made that from 
$2 to $3.50 can be saved on each barrel 
of flour. It is all figured out so that 
the housekeeper gets the facts presented 
very clearly and convincingly. The 
copy is featured by a guarantee from 
the manufacturer, and also the grocers 
whose names and addresses are given 
in the advertisement. 


Springfield, Mass., Publicity 
Club Dinner 


The first evening meeting and dinner 
of the Publicity Club of Springfield, 
Mass., was held at the Hotel Kimball 
on December 4. 

Among the speakers were Louis Wi- 
ley. business manager of the New York 
Times; Samuel Bowles, editor of the 
Springfield Republican, and Manly 
Gillam, of New York. 


Indianapolis Concern Plans 
Trade-Mark Advertising 


L. S. Ayres & Co., of Indianapolis, 
have trade-marked a line of trunks, um- 
brellas, longcloth, nainsook and several 
other articles.: It is announced in a 
trade journal that Ayres & Co. are 
planning to advertise their trade-mark. 





The Carl M. Green Co, is now han- 
dling the accounts of the McClure Co. 
(silos), Saginaw; the American Elec- 
trical Heater Co., of Detroit, and the 
Krit Motor Co., of Detroit. 
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Classified Advertisements 











ADVERTISING AGENTS 


FOR SALE 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
A General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise. 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





COMPLETE course (25 vols.) modern business 
theory and practice—imagination, memory, 
advertising, selling, management, etc. Pref- 
erence to New York buyer. Cost $50. Sell for 
$25. Box 376-R, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Newspaper Classified. 


Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
pack. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classitied should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’’ free on 
request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HELP WANTED 





ANTED—A young man to take charge 

of an advertising and subscription depart- 
ment. State age, training, experience and salary 
expected. No application considered without a 
photograph. Photos returned. Box R-3717, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISEMENT WRITER—Young man 

or woman, intelligent, educated, capable and 
ambitious, as assistant with view to becoming 
advertising manager of a very large and growing 
manufactory. Some experience desirable, but 
native ability and business instinct more requi- 
site. College graduate>preferred. Address in 
confi , Stating fully experience, capabilities, 





Tae TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you acvertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-tive years the coal trade's 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago 








COIN CARDS 


Profit and Increased: Circulation 


can be secured by using 


WINTHROP COIN CARDS 
Write us for particulars 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, 141 East 26th St., 
New York City: General Printers and Binders 











COLLECTIONS 





RYDER’S COPYRIGHTED 

COLLECTION STICKERS 
get the money when all other methods fail. 
The best collecting system ever devised. Never 
offends. Simple, sure, quick. 100 complete sets, 
$l. Will collect at least $50 or money refunded. 
RYDER & COMPANY, Portland, Oregon. . 








COPY WRITERS 





ETTERS, booklets, etc., that bring results — 

that's the kind we write. Forcetul, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 161 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


) 











references and salary expected. Address Box 
R-375, care of Printers’ Ink. 





YANTED—A clean, straightforward, ambi- 
tious young man, twenty-hve to thirty, 
who has had experience in soliciting subscrip- 
tions and handling correspondence on a trade 
paper. ‘he advertiser is publisher of a large 
national weekly trade paper and is desirous of 
securing the services of a young man who can 
write convincing letters and secure subscriptions 
without the aid of premiums. Applicant should 
give age, nationality, where and by whom em- 
ployed, references, salary earned; also submit 
a sample subscription letter. Splendid opening 
for the right man. Promotion and salary will 
be increased as ability is demonstrated. Appli- 
cation treated strictly confidential. Address 
Box K-871, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Copy Writer and Plan 
Man Wanted 


A live, progressive advertising agency, located 
in close proximity to Chicago, has a vacancy on 
its copy staff and wishes to secure the services 
of a copy writer who is thoroughly competent to 
plan and write complete campaigns and handie 
the details, of trade literature, etc. General 
advertising agency experience necessary. ‘he 
position is permanent for the right man. In 
answering make known salary desired and give 
tacts bearing on experience. Box 361-P, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted: 


Printing Salesman 
in and about Chicago 


One who is now employed and 
wishes to better his opportunities. 
Must be a LIVE man with experi- 
ence as a salesman, also must com- 
pile his own estimates when neces- 
sary. Address RocErs & SMITH Co., 
1222 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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A Large Mail Order House 


Kequires the services of a young man under 24 
years as copy writer, wide experience not essen- 


tial. Ability to plan layouts, and some knowl- 
edge of ladies’ garments desiravle. Must be 
willing to begin at moderate salary. Write full 


particulars. Box 383-R, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Special Writer and Artist 


I write and illustrate with snap and human in. 
terest. A long N, Y. experience tits me to give 
quality—plus. I engage by ‘‘job”’ or piece-work 
day, week or year, Agency and magazine ex: 
perience. ALFRED WONFER, 11¢4 So. lth 
St., Newark, N, J. 





Wanted—A Man 


The GROCERY WORLD AND GENERAL 
MERCHANT is about to enlarge its field and 
establish new departments devoted to ary goods, 
shoes, clothing and other general lines. It 
wants a man able to circulate among these 
tiades (chiefly among manufacturers and job- 
bers), obtain and write the trade news of these 
lines and build up the advertising that naturally 
follows. There is a profitable and congenial 
future to the right man here. The GROCERY 
WORLD AND GENERAL MERCHANT has 
been established twenty-cight years, and is 
thoroughly prosperous and staple. As a founda- 
tion for the proposed enlargement it has a guar- 
anteed circulation at $300 per year, of 4,000, 
probably 60 per cent of which are general store- 
keepers. It also carries more advertising at 
higher rates than any other weekly deyoted to 
grocers and general storekeepers in the United 
States. Address GROCERY WORLD AND 
GENERAL MERCHANT, 927 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OR YOUR NEW NOVELTY we will make 

the mould—sharp and accurate in detail. 
We also do the casting and plating if desired. 
FORREST MFG. COMPANY, Box 186, Mad- 
ison Square, New York. 






“WHOSE TRIAL SHALL BETTER 
PUBLISH HIS COMMENDATION” 
I am seeking engagement in a publishing house 
of highest class, preferably new, with room {or 
ideas. Mine are bailasted with seven years’ 
experience (book and periodical). I could be 
invaluable to right house; am giving satisfac. 
tion, but want more scope, Address Box R-373 
care of Printers’ Ink. : 





Cleveland Advertisers 


Four years in the advertising department of a 
large, Cleveland manufacturer has equipped me 
with a knowledge of advertising and sales work 
that will fit in with your organization profitably. 
Executive or assistant. Cleveland or vicinity, 
Salary reasonable, Address Advertiser, 3234 
East 116th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sales 
Manager 


Ten years’ active experience in variéd lines, 
Have held present connection number of years, 
but desire wider opportunity. I can make my- 
self valuable as sales manager, preferably for 
a good Philadelphia concern, or district sales 
manager in Philadelphia and surrounding tern- 
tory. Open January Ist. Box R-382, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


A WORTHY ASSISTANT 
Young man (26); ten years’ in commercial and 
advertising fields. Capable stenographer and 
detail-reliever; forceful copy; attractive layouts. 
Salary moderate. Box 378-R, Printers’ Ink, 








Catalog and Circular Compiler 
of ten years’ mail-order experience wishes to 
make a change. Age 30. Best of references. 
Now employed. Apply Box R-380, Printers’ Ink. 








Sales and Advertising Manager 
Fifteen years’ experience; good organizer, sys- 
tematizer, and merchandise man; has out-grown 
his present position and desires to make a 
change where the opportunities are in keeping 
with his ability. Best of reference. Box 381-R, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising What Farmers Buy 


has been my specialty for a number of years. I 
have prepared mail-order campaigns, advertising 
copy, catalogues, booklets, folders. I want to 
join an agency handling such accounts, or con- 
nect with a manufacturer, seedsman or nursery- 
man. Address Box 374-R, care of Printers’ Ink. 








CIRCULATION MANAGER 

Ten years’ magazine experience, a thorough 
knowledge of circularizing, premium proposi- 
tions, newsstand distribution and the handling of 
agents are offered in exchange for a fair salary. 
College education; capable and a hustler. Now 
employed. Give full particulars. Box 372-R, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





An Office in 
‘St. Louis 


might be profitable if you could find the right 
man to manage it. I have a nice suite of three 
rooms in one of the best office buildings in St. 
Louis. My business at present does not require 
all of my time and I can arrange to handle con- 
siderable additional business. Any responsible 
business house requiring capable and efficient 
management can secure such representation by 
addressing C. F. H., 1406 Syndicate ‘Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





I WANT TO BEA 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 


Had nine years’ training in advertising; now 
advertising manager trade journal; editor of 
trade journal four years; have the education and 
training to make a bright, snappy house organ 
that will be read, and I have the seliing knowl- 
edge to give the articles the punch that will 
make sales. Have the name among advertising 
men of being a strong copy writer. Young 
enough tu be aggressive—34—old enough to have 
sense, and know that one must work as well as 
dream. A fair salary only at the start until I 
make good. Address ‘‘E. A.,” care Printers’ 
Ink, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





[%, order to effect a quick sale owner will sell 
his special financial monthly for 510,000. 
Gross business averages over $20,000 for tive 
years with corresponding profits. Should be 
published in Middle West or West. HARRIS- 
D1BBLE COMPANY, 71 West 23rd St., New York, 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. ‘I'hese statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 

















ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement Oct. 
1, 1913, 6,968; gross 6,387. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, 7vibune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Zventng Register, daily. Aver. tor 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,475, sc. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,804(@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1012, 9,269. 
Peoria, Aventng Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 


hicago Examsner, average 
Bs — 621,417, Daly 
225,407, net paid. The Daily 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every, Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

7 The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
hundred dollars to the os Pe 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


: Company, who will pay one 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Oct. 
1913, 18,282. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Zye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,854. ‘All paid in advance.’ 

Des Moines, "Register & Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, ist 6 mos. 1913, 66,571. Sunday Register & 

er, 40,428. 40% larger re any other lowa 

Paper, Supreme in want ad 4 

Washington, Ze. Sonraai. Only daily in 
County. 1.976 suoscribers. Al! good people. 

Waterloo, Avening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912,8.711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 





KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 31, net cir. 63,901. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commerciai. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 
Portland, Aventig Axtress. Net average tor 
1912, daily 19,026 Sunday 7élegram, 12,220 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
80,048. For Nov., 1913, 77,561 

dy.; 58,646 Sun. 
The absoiutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
-_ Ny the News is guaranteed by the 
EE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0. @ 4 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising ‘Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, Io1tt, 266,450 lines 


1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smailest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoer 31, 1012. 


RK KKH We 


Boston, Rvening Transcrift (©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount ot week day ad 

Boston, Daily Post. Nov. circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 427,661, 
Sunday Post, 344,974. 

Lynn, Evening /iem. Daily sworn av. 1010, 
16.562; roll, 16.987; 1912, 18,338. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 

Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
12, 20,367. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 
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MINNESOTA 

The avsoiute accuracy ot Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically confined to the tar- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably 

Minneapolis. ‘arm, Stock ana Home, sem- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1or2, 105,250. 

Minneapolis, 7rijune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average net paid circulation for 
1012, dailv 7rédune, 100,134; Sun- 
day 7rtbune, 142,981. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer ana Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1012. 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courser. Daily average Oct 
Ist, 1012 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 
Camden, Post-J7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
tor2. Camden’s oldest daily 
Trenton, 7Zimes. Only evening and Sunday. 
"10, 19,288; "11, 20,115 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Aventng Fournai. Daily average tor 
1912, 18.155. It's the ieading paper 
Buffalo, Comrser, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99, 3 daiiv, 64.496: Hxquirer, evening, 37,182. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, ten 
months, 1913, 103,215. 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1012, 6,739 
Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 
Utica, Nationai Hlectricai Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1012, 2,666 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—Best town two Carolinas. News, 
best Evening and Sunday paper. Investigate. 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e), av.Sept.,'13, 
4,833. Sems-Weekly Sentinel, av. Sept.,'13, 6,922. 
OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134.265. 
For Oct., 1913, 118,857 daily; Sunday, 146,271. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. 1)'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N V & Chicago 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos 
1913, 22,636; 22,242 av., Nov., 1013. A 
larger guarantéed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. KE. 
Katz, Snecial Agt., N. Y. 
Philadelphia. ‘Ihe Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn averace 
circulation of the dailv Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 
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Washington, Xeporter and Observer, Circulation 
average 1912, 18,060. 

West Chester. Local N, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver, for 
1912, 26,186. In its gist year, 
independent. Has Chester Co, 
and vicinity for its held. Devor 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne Statein agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7 t¢s-/eader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 

York, Dispatch and Vatty. Average for tor, 
18,688. Covers its territory 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year, 
Covers field. Circulation for 1912, 4,690, 
Pawtucket, Hventng /1mes 
tion for 1912, 21.097 —sworn 
Providence, Daily Journat. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,97 
PR ise Rvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver. 
age 1912 
Westerly, Vatly Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn. and RK. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,448 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 

daily average 10912, 8,599 
Columbia, State. 
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Average circuld. 


Actual aver. 


age for tweive months ending 
GUAR Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 


Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, /imes, daily. Oniy paperincity. Av 
1912, 6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.AA 
9,418 net Largest city and state 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, /he Bee ieve.) Aver. Oct., 1913 
6,370. Nov., 1913, aver , 6,670. 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10912, daily 
and Sunday, 21.347 
Tacoma, News. 


20,598 
WISCONSIN 

Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. ‘ Established 
Over 40 vears ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, Oct., 1913, 
daily 6,669; semi-weekly, 1,489. 

Racine (Wis.) Journal-News 
Average Circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario 
Times Journai, daiiy average, 1912, 4,132. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average. 1st 3 mos. "I, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan, 
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Average for year 1912, 


June, 1913, 
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Mediums 








CONNECTICUT 


NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.’:2,19,198. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HE Zveningand Sunday Star, Washington; 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

«6sX\] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago 
reads The Daily News," says the Post-ofie 
Review, and that’s why The Datly News is 

Chicago's * want ad "’ directory. 
HE Chicago Bxaminer with its 641.623 Sum 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
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MAINE 


ening Express and Sunday Telegram 
Saanere Want Ads than ail other Portiand 


papers combined 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
Ton any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore 


KKK KKK 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 
‘ba Minneapolis 7 ribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
[Atel Northwest, carrying more paid 
Ko o. want ads than any other daily 
EE newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge 
NEW YORE 
Tes Albany Avexsug Journai, Kastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
’ OHIO 
wir Youngstown Vinaicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circuiation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsdune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers ‘O@) 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Regzsster (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
683,806 (@@). Veiiverea to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, pest known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago \@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Keporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@) 

Boston Avensng 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapous Journai (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in Atherica. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brookiyn Hagie (O@) 1s VHE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyr. 

Dry Gooas Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade 

Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

‘ Rvening Post -@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser wno will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 

ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post.” 

—Printers’ Ink 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Curation of anv technicai paper in the worid. 

New York 7riiune (@@), daily and Sunday. 

Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 








In the Metropolitan District, THE NEW 
VORK ‘TIMES (@@) has a net paid daily sale 
MORE THAN FOUR TIMES the next high- 
class morning newspaper; MORE THAN SIX 
‘TIMES the third or fourth high-class morning 
newspaper, and more than DOUBLE the three 
COMBINED. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (QO) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Koll ot Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858 


THE PITTSBURG 
(o) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. l.argest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘Ihe R. I. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commerctal- Appeal (@@) is the 
oniy paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘he Commercial- 
Appeal passes both guadity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 56,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 
WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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